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PREFACE. 


 •  

This  Essay  was  originally  published  in  December 
1864,  as  a  Second  Part  to  the  Sixteenth  Edition  of 
the  well-known  work  1  Short  Whist,  by  Major  A.' 
Since  its  appearance  it  has  been  honoured  with  the 
commendation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  autho- 
rities on  Whist ;  and  it  is  now  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form. 

It  is  believed  that  the  manner  herein  adopted  of 
treating  the  Theory  of  the  game  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
new.  Some  of  the  later  works  published  on  Whist 
have  been  more  explanatory  than  the  early  ones,  but 
still  they  have  consisted  at  best  of  merely  practical 
rules,  without  reference  to  their  theoretical  basis ; 
and  the  Author  is  not  aware  that  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  whole  practice  of  the  modern  scientific 
game  back  to  one  grand  fundamental  principle, 
namely,  that  of  the  combination  of  the  hands  of  the 
two  players,  has  ever  before  been  made.  It  has 
often  indeed  been  said  that  each  player  must  en- 
deavour  to  play  his  partner's  cards  as  well  as  his 
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own ;  but  this  has  usually  been  only  given  as  an 
incidental  maxim  of  practice;  it  has  not  been 
treated  as  the  main  principle  of  action  from  which 
the  whole  play  springs. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  attempt  the  Editor 
has  met  with  is  in  a  little  French  book,  entitled 
i  Genie  du  Whist,  meconnu  jusqu'a  present.  Par  le 
General  B.  de  Vautre.  Paris :  4e  edition,  1847.' 
This  author  makes  the  true  genius  of  Whist  consist 
in  what  he  propounds  as  the  novel  principle  of  the 
combination  of  the  two  hands ;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  1  l'auteur  enseigne  la  maniere  de  jouer  avec 
vingt-six  cartes,  selon  son  expression,  et  non  pas 
avec  treize,  comme  tout  le  monde.'  But  as  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  long  suit  system  of  play,  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  carrying  the  combination  principle 
into  practice,  he  was  obliged  to  form  an  imperfect 
system  of  his  own,  and  therefore  his  explanations  do 
not  correspond  with  our  modern  game. 

The  Author's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that 
an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  Theory  of  Whist 
will  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  accomplished  players, 
by  making  clearer  to  them  the  principles  they  already 
act  upon,  but  will  be  found  of  still  greater  advantage 
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for  teaching  the  game  in  the  ordinary  domestic 
circle. 

The  young  people  of  a  family,  especially,  are  often 
repelled  from  Whist  by  thinking  it  dull  and  difficult. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  an  idea : 
if  learnt  on  proper  principles  it  soon  becomes  an 
attractive  amusement,  as  well  as  an  admirable  mental 
exercise,  and  to  attain  moderate  proficiency  in  it  is 
much  easier  than  is  usually  supposed. 

But  there  are  many  players  of  more  experience 
who  take  real  pleasure  in  a  domestic  rubber,  but 
who  are  still  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  merits 
of  the  game  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  impress  on  this 
large  class  how  greatly  the  interest  of  their  recreation 
would  be  increased  if  they  would,  by  a  little  study 
of  the  principles  of  Whist,  learn  to  play  it  in  a  more 
rational  and  systematic  manner. 

The  practical  rules  a'nd  directions  here  deduced 
strictly  from  the  Theory,  are  identical  with  those 
sanctioned  by  the  best  modern  authorities,  and 
adopted  by  the  best  modern  players. 

Athenaeum  Club  : 
Feb.  1870. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION. 

Whist  is,  without  question,  the  best  of  all  our 
domestic  games.  The  only  other  one  which  could 
lay  claim  to  such  a  distinction  is  Chess ;  but  this  has 
the  disadvantage  of  containing  no  element  of  chance 
in  its  composition — which  renders  it  too  severe  a 
mental  labour,  and  disqualifies  it  from  being  con- 
sidered a  game,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Whist,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  equal  to  chess  in 
its  demands  on  the  intellect  and  skill  of  the  player, 
involves  so  much  chance  as  to  give  relief  to  the 
mental  energies,  and  thus  to  promote,  as  every  good 
game  should,  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  those 
engaged. 

The  high  intellectual  character  of  Whist  becomes 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  powers  of  the  mind 
which  its  intelligent  study  and  practice  may  call  into 
action.  To  investigate  thoroughly  its  fundamental 
principles,  we  must  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  as  we 
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shall  by-and-bye  have  occasion  to  explain,  reason- 
ing of  a  high  order.  But,  independently  of  the 
theory,  the  practice  aho  involves  considerable 
mental  attainments.  The  observation  must  be 
keen,  the  memory  active ;  a  considerable  power 
of  drawing  inferences,  and  of  tracing  appearances 
to  their  causes,  must  be  brought  into  use ;  and 
we  must  exercise  boldness,  caution,  prudence,  fore- 
sight, care  against  deception,  promptness  of  decision, 
soundness  of  judgment,  fertility  of  resource,  inge- 
nuity of  contrivance,  and  such  a  general  course  of 
thought  and  action  as  must,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
be  dictated  by  competent  and  well-trained  mental 
powers. 

Then  "Whist  has  peculiar  moral  and  social  rela- 
tions. It  has  been  called,  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  it,  an  unsocial  game  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  untrue.  It  is  a  perfect  microcosm — a  complete 
miniature  society  in  itself.  Each  player  has  one 
friend,  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy  ;  but  he  has  twice  the 
number  of  enemies,  against  whose  machinations  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  perpetual  guard.  He  must  give 
strict  adherence  to  the  established  laws  and  the  con- 
ventional courtesies  of  his  social  circle  ;  he  is  called 
on  for  candid  and  ingenuous  behaviour ;  he  must 
exercise  moderation  in  prosperity,  patience  in  adver- 
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sit  j,  hope  in  doubtful  fortune,  humility  when  in  error, 

forbearance  to  the  faults  of  his  friends,  self-sacrifice 
for  his  allies,  equanimity  under  the  success  of  his 
adversaries,  and  general  good-temper  throughout  all 
his  transactions.  His  best  efforts  will  sometimes 
fail,  and  fortune  wTill  favour  his  inferiors  ;  but  sound 
principles  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Is  there  nothing 
in  all  this  analogous  to  the  social  conditions  of 
ordinary  life  ? 

As  an  amusement,  Whist  stands  equally  high. 
Consider  its  immense  variety.  A  hand  will  last  only 
a  few  minutes ;  we  may  have  a  hundred  of  them  in 
an  evening;  and  yet,  throughout  a  player's  whole  life, 
no  two  similar  ones  will  ever  occur !  Each  one 
will  present  some  novel  feature,  offering  special  in- 
terest of  the  most  diversified  kind.  Sometimes  the 
interest  lies  in  your  own  cards,  sometimes  in  your 
partner's,  sometimes  in  those  of  your  adversaries. 
Sometimes  you  have  almost  nothing  to  do,  some- 
times everything  turns  on  your  play.  The  mixture 
of  the  unknown  with  the  known  gives  unbounded 
scope  for  amusing  speculation ;  the  admirable  com- 
bination of  volition  and  chance  affords  a  still  wider 
£eld  for  observant  interest :  indeed,  some  philosophical 
players  make  the  rubber  a  fertile  field  for  the  study  of 
human  character,  for  the  disclosure  of  which  it  is 
proverbially  favourable. 
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The  only  objection  brought  against  Whist  is  that, 
being  played  for  money,  it  may  promote  gambling. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  very  unfitted 
for  gambling  purposes,  the  objection  is  untrue  in 
fact.  Good  players,  generally,  like  to  play  for 
stakes  high  enough  to  define  well  the  interest  taken 
in  the  game ;  but  the  idea  of  gain,  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  gambling,  enters  as  little  into  the 
mind  of  a  Whist  as  of  a  Chess  player.  We  have 
sometimes  heard  of  what  are  called  ■  professional' 
players,  who  play  with  this  object ;  but,  we  believe, 
they  are  generally  given  a  wide  berth  in  good 
society. 

Whist  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of  great 
men.  The  most  philosophical  novelist  of  modern 
times  uses  it  to  illustrate  his  profound  speculations ; 
and  we  have  heard  an  eminent  scholar  and  writer 
declare  he  considers  it  a  revelation  to  mankind  ! 
But  we  have  the  vox  populi  also  in  its  favour  ;  for 
does  not  the  proverb  represent  the  clever  successful 
man  as  'playing  his  cards  well?' 

Considering  the  great  popularity  of  Whist  in  this 
country,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  played  in  all 
classes  of  society,  it  is  really  astonishing  to  find  how 
few  people  take  the  pains  to  play  it  well.  It  has 
been  remarked,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  that  good 
players  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  fine  ones 
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scarcely  ever.  And  yet,  how  amply  it  repays  a  little 
trouble  devoted  to  its  acquisition ! 

How,  then,  is  this  strange  deficiency  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  Simply  because  people  do  not  gener- 
ally admit  that  Whist,  like  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  requires  study.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that,  after  acquiring  the  simple  construction  of  the 
game,  practice  alone  will  suffice  to  make  a  good 
player.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  experience  abun- 
dantly shows.  We  continually  meet  with  persons 
who  have  played  Whist  all  their  lives ;  and  yet  who, 
though  they  may  bring  to  bear  on  their  play  great 
observation,  memory,  and  tact,  play  on  so  entirely 
different  a  system  to  that  sanctioned  and  practised 
by  real  experts  in  the  game,  as  scarcely  to  be  fit  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  them. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wonderful 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  game  of  Whist ;  and  we 
may  now  add  that  this  variety  is  manifested,  not 
only  in  the  distribution  of  the  cards  —  which  is 
the  work  of  chance  —  but  also  in  the  playing 
of  them,  which  depends  on  the  human  will.  It  is 
with  this  latter  element  that  we  have  now  more 
especially  to  do. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  game  is  so  simple 
that  it  might  be  defined  in  a  few  words,  and  learnt 
by  a  child  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  such  is  the  amazing 
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scope  it  gives  for  individuality  of  play,  that  the  same 
deal,  or  even  the  same  hand  of  cards,  might  be 
Dlayed  in  an  immense  number  of  different  ways, 
according  to  what  the  player's  notions  of  good  and 
bad  play  might  be.  And  this  variety  involves  modes 
of  treatment  so  different  in  their  character  and 
principles,  as  really  to  merit  the  name  of  distinct 
games.  Thus  we  often  hear  it  said,  L  Such  a  man 
plays  a  game  quite  different  from  mine  and  we 
find  1  the  old-fashioned  game',  1  the  modern  game,' 
i  the  domestic  game,'  1  the  club  game,'  '  the  scien- 
tific game,'  and  so  on,  all  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
separate  things,  agreeing  only  in  the  primary  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  Whist  from  other  games  at 
cards. 

Now  it  is  a  very  natural  enquiry,  whether,  among 
so  many  various  modes  and  systems,  differing  so 
widely  from  each  other,  there  is  any  one  in  particular 
which  may  be  identified  and  defined  as  superior  to 
the  others,  and  which  consequently  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  study  ?  If  so,  what  is  this  system  ?  What 
is  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based  ?  And  on  what 
grounds  does  its  superiority  rest  ? 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  endeavour  to 
answer  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  is  there  any  particular  mode  of 
playing  Whist,  which  is  so  distinct  from  and  so 
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superior  to  all  others,  as  to  merit  being  distinguished 
as  the  best  game  ?  It  is  very  common  to  hear  this 
denied,  particularly  by  inferior  players,  who  will 
argue  that  opinions  vary,  that  they  think  their  own 
system  as  good  as  other  people's,  and  so  on.  If  by 
this  they  mean  (as  some  of'  them  do)  that  they  con- 
sider the  game  chiefly  as  one  of  chance,  and  that 
their  amusement  is  as  much  promoted  by  one  mode 
of  playing  as  another,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  except  to  suggest  that  '  Beggar  my  neighbour » 
or  '  Pope  Joan '  would  be  games  better  adapted  to 
their  capacities.  But  there  are  others  more  worthy  of 
attention,  who  object  to  all  rules  and  systems  what- 
ever, declaring  that  the  play  ought  to  be  determined 
by  the  player's  judgment  and  will  alone;  and  the 
objection  is  usually  backed  by  the  assertion,  that 
play  on  any  fixed  system  is  often  unsuccessful,  which 
is,  of  course,  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
large  entrance  of  chance  into  the  game.  Self-taught 
players  are  extremely  confused  in  their  notions  on 
this  point.  When  they  see  good  play  fail  to  win, 
they  will  point  out,  with  amusing  ex  post  facto  dis- 
crimination, how  much  more  fortunate  some  other 
course  would  have  been.  But  when  good  play  does 
succeed,  and  especially  when  some  clever  master- 
stroke may  have  annihilated  for  them  a  hand 
of  good  cards,  they  will  complain  1  how  cross  the 
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cards  run,'  as  if  the  whole  were  entirely  due  to 
accident ! 

The  fact  is,  that,  like  almost  everything  else  that 
may  be  done  in  different  ways,  there  is  a  best  way 
of  playing  Whist ;  and,  although  a  very  wide  latitude 
may  always  be  left  for  individual  judgment  and  skill, 
yet  the  existence  of  a  system  of  play,  preferable  to  all 
others,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  acknowledgment 
by  all  the  best  writers  and  the  best  players,  and  by  a 
tolerably  near  agreement,  among  all  these  authorities, 
as  to  what  this  system  is. 

The  immortal  Hoyle  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  perceive,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  that 
Whist  was  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  scientific 
and  logical  system,  of  high  intellectual  merit;  and 
although  his  descriptions  are  somewhat  obscure  (as 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  first  efforts  to 
describe  a  complicated  new  discovery)  yet  careful 
and  persevering  examination  enables  us  to  trace 
clearly  in  them  the  general  nature  of  the  system  he 
founded.  This  has  been  adopted  in  its  general 
form  by  all  succeeding  writers  and  players  of  emi- 
nence ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  constantly 
progressive  experience  of  so  long  a  period,  and 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  game  by  many  power- 
ful minds,  have  gradually  developed  the  system 
into  a  more  complete  and  perfect  form,  and  have 
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added  to  it  modern  improvements  of  much  interest 
and  value,  tending  still  further  to  raise  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  game. 

It  is  this  general  system,  therefore,  which  is  laid 
down  by  almost  all  writers  of  any  authority,  and 
practised  by  almost  all  players  whose  example  is 
worth  following ;  and  we  need  no  further  proof  that, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  it  is  the 
best  that  ingenuity  and  skill  have  been  able  to  devise.* 
It  is  worthy  the  appellation  of  a  scientific  system,  on 
account  of  the  elevated  reasoning  it  involves ;  and, 
on  this  account,  combined  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
its  features  are  of  late  invention,  we  shall  designate 
it  as  i  The  Modern  Scientific  Game.' 

This  system,  as  we  have  already  said,  essentially 
requires  to  be  learnt  and  studied.  It  has  been  the 
result  of  long  combined  experience,  and  careful  and 
intricate  deduction,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one  individual  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it 
by  his  own  practice,  however  extended,  or  his  own 
judgment,-  however  shrewd  ;  and  he  must  therefore 
be  content  to  be  taught  it,  as  students  in  other  scien- 
tific branches  of  knowledge  are. 

*  From  actual  trials,  extending  over  a  long  period,  the 
Author  has  seen  reason  to  infer  that  the  systematic  combined 
game,  explained  in  this  treatise,  gives  an  advantage,  in  the 
long  run,  over  unsystematic  separate  play,  of  about  half  a 
point  in  each  rubber. 
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There  has  hitherto,  however,  been  a  great  defect 
in  the  manner  of  teaching  this  system.  It  has  been 
the  invariable  custom  to  lay  down  practical  rules 
and  directions  for  play,  sometimes  in  their  naked 
simplicity,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  argument  or  explanation  (as  done  to  a  certain 
extent  originally  by  Hoyle  and  Mathews),  but  always 
leaving  the  student  to  extract  for  himself,  from  this 
mass  of  detail,  the  general  principles  on  which  these 
rules  were  based.  Just  as  if  a  student  of  chemistry 
were  put  into  a  working  druggist's  shop,  and  ex- 
pected to  acquire  all  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  by 
inference,  from  the  operations  he  was  taught  to  carry 
Dn  there. 

In  other  words,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  work  out  or  to  explain  the  fundamental  thebi^y  of 
the  game  ;  and,  believing  that  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
using  the  rules  aright,  and  for  acquiring  an  intelligent 
style  of  play,  we  propose  to  state  this  theory  some- 
what fully,  and  to  show  how  it  becomes  developed  in 
the  shape  of  practical  rules. 

But,  before  entering  on  this,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  principal  tech- 
nical terms  we  shall  have  to  employ. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

EXPLANATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  THE 
MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME. 

Bring  in.    See  Establish. 

Command. — You  are  said  to  have  the  command  of 
a  suit  when  you  hold  the  best  cards  in  it.  If  you 
have  sufficient  of  them  to  be  able  to  draw  all  those  in 
the  other  hands  (as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  you 
had  ace,  king,  queen,  and  two  others),  the  command  is 
complete ;  if  not,  it  may  be  only  partial  or  tempo- 
rary. Commanding  cards  are  the  cards  which  givo 
you  the  command. 

Conventional  signals  are  certain  modes  of  play 
designed  purposely,  by  common  consent,  for  the 
object  of  conveying  information  to  your  partner. 
The  principle  was  sanctioned  by  Hoyle,  and  several 
of  them  are  established  and  legalised  in  the  modern 
scientific  game ;  as,  for  example,  the  signal  for 
trumps ;  the  return  of  the  highest  from  a  short 
suit ;  playing  the  lowest  of  a  sequence ;  discarding 
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the  highest  of  a  suit  of  which  you  have  full 
command,  and  so  on. 

Discard. — The  card  you  throw  away  when  you  have 
none  of  the  suit  led,  and  do  not  trump  it.  In  the 
modern  game,  your  first  discard  should  be  from  a 
short  or  weak  suit. 

Establish. — A  suit  is  said  to  be  established  when 
you  hold  the  complete  command  of  it.  This  may 
sometimes  happen  to  be  the  case  originally,  but 
it  is  more  common  to  obtain  it  in  the  course  of  the 
play  by  1  clearing'  away  the  cards  that  obstructed 
you,  so  as  to  remain  with  the  best  in  your  hand.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  establish  your  long  suit  as  soon 
as  you  can,  for  which  purpose  not  only  your  adver 
saries'  hands,  but  also  your  partner's,  must  be  cleared 
from  the  obstructing  cards. 

When  your  suit  is  once  established,  if  the  adver- 
saries' trumps  are  out,  and  you  can  get  the  lead,  it  is 
obvious  you  may  make  a  trick  with  every  card  of  it 
you  hold  ;  and  this  is  called  bringing  it  in. 

The  establishment  and  bringing  in  of  long  suits 
form  the  great  distinguishing  features  of  the  modern 
scientific  game. 

False  card  is  a  card  played  contrary  to  the 
established  rules  or  conventions  of  the  game,  and 
which  therefore  is  calculated  to  deceive  your  partner 
as  to  the  state  of  your  .hand  ;   as,  for  example, 
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following  suit  with  the  highest  or  middle  card  of  a 
sequence,  or  throwing  away  other  than  your  lowest 
card.  The  play  of  false  cards  without  very  good  rea- 
son is  characteristic  only  of  hopelessly  bad  players. 

Finessing  is  an  attempt,  by  the  third  player,  to 
make  a  lower  card  answer  the  purpose  of  a  higher 
(which  it  is  usually  his  duty  to  play)  under  the  hope 
that  an  intermediate  card  may  not  lie  to  his  left 
hand.  Thus,  having  ace  and  queen  of  your  partner's 
lead,  you  finesse  the  queen,  hoping  the  fourth  player 
may  not  hold  the  king.  Or  if  your  partner  leads  a 
knave,  and  you  hold  the  king,  you  may  finesse  or  pass 
the  knave,  i.  e.  play  a  small  card  to  it,  under  the  hope 
that  it  may  force  the  ace.  The  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  cases  where  it  is  certain  the  inferior  card  will 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  as,  for  example,  where 
the  left  hand  has  already  shown  weakness.  But  this  is 
clearly  a  misuse  of  the  term,  for  unless  there  is  a 
risk  of  the  card  being  beaten,  it  is  only  ordinary  play, 
and  can  involve  no  finessing — properly  so  called. 

You  are  said  to  finesse  against  the  intermediate 
card,  and  sometimes  also  against  the  person  who 
holds  it ;  but  as  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  should  be 
unknown  where  the  card  lies,  the  latter  meaning  is  apt 
to  create  confusion.  The  person  against  whom  you 
act  is  more  correctly  the  fourth  player. 

Forcing  means  obliging  your  partner  or  your 
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adversary  to  trump  a  trick,  by  leading  a  suit  of 
which  they  have  none. 

Guarded  second,  or  second-best  guarded,  is  the 
combination  of  the  second-best  card  for  the  time 
being,  with  a  small  one  to  guard  it  against  being 
taken  by  the  best ;  as,  for  example,  king  and  a  small 
one  originally,  or  knave  and  a  small  one  when  the 
ace  and  queen  have  been  played. 

This  combination  is  an  important  one,  having  an 
advantage  analogous  to  that  of  the  tenace ;  namely, 
that  if  the  suit  is  led  by  your  left-hand  adversary, 
you  are  certain  (bar  trumping)  to  make  your  second- 
best  card. 

Honours  are  the  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of 
trumps;  the  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  the 
same  cards  in  plain  suits.  The  ten  and  nine  are 
sometimes  called  semi-honours. 

Leading  through,  or  up  to. — The  person  who  leads 
is  said  to  lead  through  his  left  hand  adversary,  and 
up  to  his  right  hand  one,  such  being  the  direction  in 
which  the  play  runs. 

Long  cards  are  cards  remaining  in  one  hand  when 
all  the  rest  of  that  suit  have  been  played. 

Jjong  suit. — One  of  which  you  hold  more  than 
three  cards.    See  Strength. 

Loose  card  means  a  card  in  hand  of  no  value,  and 
consequently  the  fittest  to  throw  away. 
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Make. — To  make  a  card  means  simply  to  wm  a 
trick  with  it. 

Master  card,  or  best  card,  means  the  highest  card 
in  at  the  time.  Thus,  if  the  ace  and  king  were  out, 
the  master  card  would  be  the  queen.  This  is  some- 
times also  called  the  £  king  card,'  a  name  likely  to 
cause  confusion. 

Opening. — Term  borrowed  from  chess,  to  denote 
the  system  on  which  you  commence  or  open  you? 
game  when  you  get  your  first  lead. 

Plain  suits  are  the  three  suits  not  trumps. 

Re-entry. — A  card  of  re-entry  is  one  that  will,  by 
winning  a  trick,  bring  you  the  lead  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  hand. 

Renounce. — When  a  player  has  none  of  the  suit 
led  he  is  said  to  renounce  that  suit. 

Revoke. — If  he  fails  to  follow  suit  when  he  has 
any  of  the  suit,  he  revokes,  and  incurs  a  serious 
penalty. 

Ruffing  is  another  word  for  trumping  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  none. 

Score. — The  counting  or  marking  of  the  progress 
of  the  game.  Attention  to  the  score,  which  is  very 
necessary  in  playing,  refers  not  only  to  the  progress, 
but  also  to  the  prospects  of  the  game,  as  evidenced 
by  the  tricks  made  and  honours  held  in  the  current 
hand. 
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Seesaw,  or  saw,  is  when  each  of  two  partners 
ruffs  a  different  suit,  so  that  they  may  lead  alternately 
into  each  other's  hands. 

Sequence. — Any  number  of  cards  in  consecutive 
order,  as  king,  queen,  and  knave.  The  ace,  queen, 
and  ten  would  form  a  sequence  if  the  king  and  knave 
were  out. 

A  tierce  is  a  sequence  of  three  cards ;  a  quart  of 
four;  and  a  quint  of  five. 

A  head  sequence  is  one  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  suit  in  your  hand,  even  though  it  may 
not  contain  the  best  card.  A  subordinate  sequence 
is  one  standing  lower  down,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
mediate sequence  if  you  hold  cards  both  higher  and 
lower. 

Short  Suit. — One  of  which  you  hold  originally 
not  more  than  three  cards.    See  Strength. 

Signal  for  Trumps. — Throwing  away,  unnecessarily 
and  contrary  to  ordinary  play,  a  high  card  before  a 
low  one,  is  called  the  signal  for  trumps,  or  asking  for 
trumps ;  being  a  command  to  your  partner  to  lead 
trumps  the  first  opportunity — a  command  which,  in 
the  modern  scientific  game,  he  is  bound  to  obey, 
whatever  his  own  hand  may  be. 

Singleton. — A  French  name  for  one  card  only  of 
a  suit. 

Strength,  Strong  Suit,  Strong  Hand. — These  are 
terms  which  it  is  highly  essential  to  have  clearly  de- 
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fined,  as  their  interpretation  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
theory  of  the  modern  scientific  game. 

The  cards  of  any  suit  contained  in  your  hand  may 
vary  in  two  different  ways ;  as  regards  number,  and 
as  regards  rank. 

As  regards  number  of  cards — as  there  are  thirteen 
cards  to  divide  among  four  persons,  it  is  clear  that 
three  cards  or  less  will  be  under  the  average,  while 
four  cards  or  more  will  be  over  the  average  due  to 
each  person. 

Again,  as  to  rank,  the  middle  card  of  a  suit  is 
the  eight;  any  cards  you  hold  above  this  may  be 
considered  high  cards ;  any  below,  low  cards. 

Now,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  use  the  terms 
strength  and  weakness,  as  applied  indiscriminately  to 
either  number  or  rank — a  practice  which,  though 
no  doubt  it  may  be  defended  analogically,  is  yet 
calculated  to  cause  great  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  inasmuch  as  the  two  things  must  be  very 
differently  regarded  in  any  scientific  system  of  play. 
If,  for  example,  a  strong  suit  has  been  spoken  of,  it 
might  mean  either  one  in  which  you  possess  a  large 
number  of  cards  (as,  say,  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
and  seven),  or  in  which  you  hold  only  a  few  very  high 
ones,  as,  say,  ace,  king,  and  queen ;  the  former  being 
numerical  strength,  the  latter  strength  of  rank. 

This  twofold  meaning  has,  however,  become  so 
firmly  implanted  in  Whist  nomenclature  that  it  would 
c 
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be  useless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  endeavour  to  get  a  little  more  perspicuity  by 
using  as  much  as  possible  the  term  long  suit  to  indi- 
cate strength  in  numbers,  leaving  the  word  strong  to 
apply  chiefly  to  high  cards. 

Thus  any  suit  of  which  you  hold  four  or  more 
will  be  called  a  long  suit,  being  longer  than  the 
average.  Any  suit  of  three  or  less  will  be  called  a 
short  suit,  being  shorter  than  the  average. 

When  we  speak  of  a  strong  suit,  we  shall  generally 
refer  to  one  containing  cards  of  a  higher  than  average 
rank,  and  of  a  weak  suit  the  contrary. 

A  long  suit  will  naturally  have  a  greater  chance  of 
containing  high  cards  than  a  short  one,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  the  confusion  of  terms  has  arisen. 

A  strong  hand  is  difficult  to  define,  further  than  as 
one  likely  to  make  many  tricks;  a  weak  one  the 
contrary.  The  terms  are  often  misused  when  parts 
of  the  hand  only  are  referred  to  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  you  are  advised  to  '  lead  up  to  the  weak  hand,' 
which  merely  refers  to  a  hand  weak  in  the  particular 
suit  you  lead. 

Strengthening  play  is  getting  rid  of  high  cards  in 
any  suit,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  an  improved 
value  to  the  lower  cards  of  that  suit  still  remaining 
in,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  hand  that  holds  them. 
Strengthening  play  is  most  beneficial  to  the  hand  that 
is  longest  in  the  suit. 
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Tenace. — A  tenace,  in  modern  Whist,*  is  under- 
stood to  mean  the  combination,  in  the  same  hand,  of 
the  best  and  third  best  card  for  the  time  being  of  any 
suit ;  as,  for  example,  the  ace  and  queen  originally,  or 
the  king  and  ten  when  the  ace  and  knave  have  been 
played. 

The  advantage  of  this  combination  is  that,  if  you 
are  fourth  player  in  the  suit,  you  will  certainly  (bar 
trumping)  make  two  tricks  in  it ;  and  it  is  therefore 
much  to  your  interest  that  the  suit  should  be  led  by 
your  left-hand  adversary. 

The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  ten  and  ace  ;  it 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  tenax,  the  policy 
being  to  hold  back  the  suit  containing  the  tenace 
rather  than  to  lead  it. 

A  minor  tenace  is  the  combination  of  the  second 
and  fourth  best  cards. 

Under-play  usually  signifies  keeping  back  best 
cards,  and  playing  subordinate  ones  instead.  This  is 
sometimes  advantageous  in  trumps,  or  in  plain  suits 
when  strong  in  trumps,  or  when  trumps  are  out; 
but  it  requires  care  and  judgment  to  avoid  evil 
consequences  from  deceiving  your  partner,  and  from 
having  your  best  cards  subsequently  ruffed. 

Weakness,  Weak  Suit.    See  Strength. 

*  The  older  writers,  as  Hoyle  and  Mathews,  use  this  word 
as  referring  rather  to  the  position  than  the  cards ;  but  the 
meaning  in  the  text  is  the  more  modern  one. 

c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THEORY  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  modern  scientific  game 
of  Whist  lies  in  the  relations  existing  between  the 
players. 

It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  construction  of 
the  game,  that  the  four  players  are  intended  to  act, 
not  singly  and  independently,  but  in  a  double  combi- 
nation, two  of  them  being  partners  against  a  partner- 
ship of  the  other  two.  And  it  is  the  full  recognition 
of  this  fact,  carried  out  into  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  play,  which  characterises  the  scientific  game, 
and  gives  it  its  superiority  over  all  others. 

Yet,  obvious  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  astonishing  how 
imperfectly  it  is  appreciated  among  players  generally. 
Some  ignore  the  partnership  altogether,  except  in  the 
mere  division  of  the  stakes,  neither  caring  to  help 
their  partners  or  be  helped  by  them,  but  playing  as 
if  each  had  to  fight  his  battle  alone.  Others  will  go 
farther,  giving  some  degree  of  consideration  to  the 
partner,  but  still  always  making  their  own  hand  the 
chief  object ;  and  among  this  latter  class  are  often 
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found  players  of  much  skill  and  judgment,  and  who 
pass  for  great  adepts  in  the  game. 

The  scientific  th  2ory,  however,  goes  much  farther. 
It  carries  out  the  community  of  interests  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  It  forbids  the  player  to 
consider  his  own  hand  apart  from  that  of  his  partner, 
but  commands  him  to  treat  both  in  strict  conjunc- 
tion, teaching  him,  in  fact,  to  play  the  two  hands 
combined,  as  if  they  were  one.  For  this  object  the 
two  players  enter  into  a  system  of  legalised  corre- 
spondence established  for  the  purpose,  by  which  each 
becomes  informed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  of  the 
contents  of  his  partner's  hand,  and  endeavours  to 
play  in  such  manner  as  is  best  for  the  combination. 
The  advantage  of  this  combined  principle  is  almost 
self-evident ;  for  suppose  it  carried  to  an  extreme  by 
each  partner  seeing  the  other's  cards :  no  one  could 
doubt  the  resulting  advantage ;  and  the  modern 
system  is  as  near  an  approach  to  this  as  the  rules  of 
the  game  will  permit.  There  are,  however,  two 
objections  sometimes  brought  against  it  which  deserve 
brief  notice. 

First,  it  is  said  that  you  might  often  play  your 
own  hand  to  more  advantage  by  treating  it  in  your 
own  way,  and  that  the  combined  principle  may  lead 
you  to  sacrifice  it.  But  this  objection  is  merely 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  as  to  how  the  principle 
is  applied  ;  for  a  study  of  the  resulting  system  will 
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show  that  it  is  calculated  fully  to  realise  any  advan-* 
tages  your  own  hand  may  possess,  while  the  cases  in 
which  sacrifice  is  required  are  only  those  in  which 
the  joint  interest  is  indubitably  promoted  thereby. 
Then,  secondly,  it  is  objected  that  all  indications 
given  to  your  partner  may  also  be  seen  by  the  oppo- 
nents and  turned  against  you ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  by  enlightening  in  this  way  two  enemies 
and  only  one  friend  you  establish  a  balance  to  your 
disadvantage.  But  this  involves  a  confusion  in  reason- 
ing ;  for,  if  the  opponents  are  equally  good  players, 
they  will  adopt  the  same  system,  and  the  positions 
must  be  equal;  and  if  they  are  not  good  players, 
they  will  be  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  indications 
you  give,  and  the  whole  advantage  will  rest  with  you. 
Besides,  even  good  players  seldom  pay  so  much  heed 
to  their  opponents'  as  to  their  partner's  indications, 
the  attention  being  always  most  prominently  directed 
to  the  partner's  play.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  put 
the  argument  in  another  form,  and  to  say  that,  if  you 
play  obscurely,  you  are  in  constant  danger  of  getting 
obstruction  instead  of  help  from  your  partner,  which 
would  give  you  three  opponents  to  fight  single-handed.* 

*  One  of  our  best  modern  players  calls  it  a  1  golden  maxim 
for  Whist,'  that  'it  is  of  more  importance  to  inform  your 
partner  than  to  deceive  your  adversary,'  and  adds  that  1  the 
best  Whist  player  is  he  who  plays  the  game  in  the  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  way.' 
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The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  general  adoption  of 
the  principle  should  by  no  means  supersede  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  its  application.  W e  shall 
hereafter  point  out  that  the  individual  qualifications 
of  the  various  players  should  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  mode  of  play  ;  and  a  practised  player 
will  soon  learn  to  discriminate  cases  where  it  may  be 
more  proper  to  withhold  information  than  to  give  it. 
Such  cases  are  of  constant  occurrence,  but  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  advantage  of  the  combined 
principle,  which  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  is  practised 
by  the  best  players,  and  is  recommended  by  the  first 
authorities  on  the  game. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  two  hands  may  be  managed 
conjointly  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  requisite  that 
each  partner  should  adopt  the  same  general  system  of 
treating  his  hand.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  one  player 
prefer  one  system,  and  the  other  a  different  one,  such 
cross  purposes  must  render  any  combination  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  explain 
somewhat  fully  what  the  different  systems  are,  on 
which  a  hand  may  be  treated,  and  to  show  w.hich  of 
them  is  considered  the  preferable  one  for  adoption. 

The  object  of  play  is  of  course  to  make  tricks, 
and  tricks  may  be  made  in  four  different  ways :  viz. 
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1.  By  the  natural  predominance  of  master  cards, 
as  aces  and  kings.  This  forms  the  leading  idea  of 
beginners,  whose  notions  of  trick-making  do  not 
usually  extend  beyond  the  high  cards  they  have 
happened  to  receive.  But  a  little  more  knowledge 
and  experience  soon  show  that  this  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  more  advanced  considerations. 

2.  Tricks  may  be  also  made  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  position  of  the  cards,  so  as  to  evade  the  higher 
ones,  and  make  smaller  ones  win  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
finessing,  and  in  leading  up  to  a  weak  suit.  This 
method  is  one  which,  although  always  kept  well 
in  view  by  good  players,  is  yet  only  of  accidental 
occurrence,  and  therefore  does  not  enter  into  our 
present  discussion  of  the  general  systems  of  treating 
the  hand. 

3.  Another  mode  of  trick-making  is  by  trumping ; 
a  system  almost  as  fascinating  to  beginners  as  the 
realisation  of  master  cards ;  but  the  correction  of 
this  predilection  requires  much  deeper  study. 

4.  The  fourth  method  of  making  tricks  is  by 
establishing  and  bringing  in  a  long  suit,  every  card 
of  which  will  then  make  a  trick,  whatever  be  its 
value.  This  method,  though  the  most  scientific,  is 
the  least  obvious,  and  therefore  is  the  least  practised 
by  young  players. 

Now  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  methods  of  making 
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tricks,  may  be  said  to  constitute  different  systems, 
according  to  either  of  which  a  player  may  view  his 
hand  and  regulate  his  play.  An  example  will  make 
this  quite  clear. 

Suppose  the  elder  hand,  having  the  first  lead,  re- 
ceives the  following  cards  : — 

Hearts  (Trumps)  Q.  9,  6,  3. 

Spades      .       .  Kg.  Kn.  8,  4,  3,  2. 

Diamonds  .       .  A.  Kg. 

Clubs       .       .  Q. 

He  may  adopt  either  of  the  three  above-named 
views  in  regard  to  his  hand,  and  the  choice  he  makes 
will  at  once  influence  his  first  lead. 

If  badly  taught,  he  will  probably  adopt  the  first 
system,  and  lead  out  at  once  his  ace  and  king  of 
diamonds. 

Or  if  he  peculiarly  affect  the  trumping  system,  he 
will  lead  out  the  queen  of  clubs,  in  hopes  of  ruffing 
the  suit  when  it  is  led  again. 

But  if  he  is  a  more  advanced  player,  he  will,  at 
any  rate  for  his  first  lead,  adopt  the  fourth  method ; 
he  will  lead  the  smallest  of  his  long  suit  of  spades, 
knowing  that  if  he  can  ultimately  establish  it  and 
bring  it  in,  he  must  make  several  tricks  in  it. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  choice  between  the 
three  systems  consists  principally  in  the  fact  alluded 
to  above,  that  it  directly  influences  the  first  lead,  or 
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what  we  may  call  (in  analogy  with  chess)  the  opening 
of  the  game.  For  on  the  combined  principle  of 
action,  the  first  lead  is  by  far  the  most  important  one 
in  the  whole  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  and 
most  prominent  intimation  given  to  your  partner  as 
to  the  cards  you  hold.  He  will,  if  he  is  a  good  player 
observe  with  great  attention  the  card  you  lead,  and 
will  at  once  draw  inferences  from  it  that  may  perhaps 
influence  the  whole  of  his  plans.  And  hence  the 
nature  of  the  opening  you  adopt  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  your  joint  welfare.  And  it  is  clear 
that,  however  your  play  may  vary  in  the  after  part 
of  the  hand,  you  must,  as  a  general  principle,  adopt 
always  the  same  opening,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for 
your  partner  to  draw  any  inferences  from  it  at  all. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  how  the  choice  between 
the  three  systems  of  play  is  determined. 

We  may  dismiss  the  first,  or  master-card  system, 
very  briefly.  It  is  evidently  not  good  at  once  to  lead 
out  master  cards  of  a  suit  of  which  you  hold  only  a 
few ;  for  the  reason  that  you  can  probably  make  them 
whenever  anyone  else  leads  it,  and  that  they  will  then 
serve  as  4  cards  of  re-entry,'  to  procure  you  additional 
leads  at  a  future  period  of  the  hand,  which  then  be- 
come peculiarly  valuable,  owing  to  the  increased 
information  you  have  obtained.    Hence  the  master- 
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card  system,  though  often  of  great  use,  must  not  be 
the  one  by  which  the  opening  of  the  game  13  deter- 
mined. 

Between  the  two  other  systems,  however,  the  choice 
is  not  so  clear.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  prove 
which  of  them,  if  pursued  systematically,  wTould  in 
the  long  run  be  the  most  advantageous  as  regards 
the  single  hand;  to  demonstrate  this  would  require 
the  study  of  almost  infinite  combinations  of  chances. 
But  there  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
fourth  or  long-suit  system  ;  namely,  that,  treated 
as  a  form  of  opening,  it  is  the  only  one  which  adapts 
itself  favourably  and  conveniently  to  the  combination 
of  the  hands. 

The  difficulties  in  the  combined  use  of  the  trump- 
ing system  would  be  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  not  often  happen  that  your  hand  contained  a 
suit  of  one  card  only  :  you  might  have  none  of  a  suit, 
when  you  could  not  lead  it ;  your  minimum  might 
be  two,  when  the  policy  would  be  doubtful ;  or  three, 
when  it  would  be  useless.  Hence  there  would  be 
no  uniformity  in  your  opening ;  it  would  be  always 
equivocal,  and  would  consequently  give  your  partner 
no  information.  Then,  after  leading  a  single  card  you 
could  not  yourself  persevere  in  your  system,  or  do 
anything  more  to  further  it ;  as  your  next  lead  must 
be  on  some  other  ground — a  complexity  which  would 
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effectually  prevent  favourable  combined  action.  And, 
thirdly,  your  plan  would  be  so  easily  overthrown  by 
the  adversaries  leading  trumps,  which,  if  they  knew 
your  system,  a  very  moderate  strength  would  justify 
them  in  doing,  to  your  utter  discomfiture. 

The  long  suit  opening  is  free  from  all  these  ob- 
j  actions.  It  is  uniformly  practicable,  as  every  hand 
must  contain  at  least  one  suit  of  four  cards  ;  you  can 
persevere  in  your  design  every  time  you  get  the  lead, 
whether  your  partner  can  help  you  or  not ;  your 
indications  to  your  partner  are  positive  and  un- 
mistakeable  ;  and  the  adversaries  are  almost  power- 
less to  offer  you  any  direct  obstruction — their  only 
resource  being  to  bring  forward  counter-plans  of 
their  own. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  against  the  long  suit  open- 
ing, that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  followed  to  its 
conclusion,  from  the  strength  of  trumps  being 
against  you,  or  from  untoward  fall  of  the  cards. 
But  even  in  this  case  it  is  still  the  safest,  as,  though 
it  may  not  succeed  for  yourself,  it  is  the  way  least 
likely  to  help  your  adversary,  and  indeed  it  furnishes 
you  always  with  the  best  means  of  obstructing  him, 
by  forcing  his  hand.  And  it  must  be  recollected  that 
its  adoption  as  an  opening  does  not  bind  you  always 
implicitly  to  follow  it  up,  or  in  the  least  prevent  you 
from  making  tricks,  in  the  after-part  of  the  hand,  by 
any  of  the  other  modes,  it  you  should  find  it  to  your 
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interest  to  do  so.  Any  master-cards  you  possess  will 
take  care  of  themselves ;  and  if  you  are  short  of  a 
suit,  and  wish  to  trump  it,  you  have  only  to  wait 
till  it  is  led  by  some  one  else,  and  you  attain  your 
object  without  misleading  your  partner. 

Thus  the  long  suit  system  has  not  only  peculiar 
benefits  of  its  own,  but  it  permits  full  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  other  systems  also,  and,  used  as  an 
opening,  is  in  all  cases  the  safest  play.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  it  has  characterised  the  scientific  game 
ever  since  it  was  invented ;  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
long  experience  ;  and  is  universally  adopted  by  the 
best  authorities  we  have.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
more  recondite  and  scientific  character  of  the  play 
it  admits  of,  it  is  preferred  by  all  eminent  players,  as 
calling  into  operation  the  highest  intellectual  and 
reasoning  powers,  and  thereby  greatly  ennobling  the 
game. 

Accepting,  therefore,  this  system  as  the  preferable 
one,  we  are  now  able  to  enunciate  the  fundamental 
theory  of  the  modern  scientific  game,  which  is — 

That  the  hands  of  the  two  partners  shall  not  be 
played  singly  and  independently,  but  shall  be  com- 
bined, and  treated  as  one.  And  that  in  order  to 
carry  out  most  effectually  this  principle  of  combi- 
nation, each  partner  shall  adopt  the  long  suit  system 
as  the  general  basis  of  his  play. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  THEORY. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  how  this  theory  ia 
developed  into  a  practical  shape  ;  and  this  we  must 
divide  off  under  several  heads.  The  most  import- 
ant is 

Its  Influence  on  the  Management  of  Trumps. 

The  treatment  of  trumps  is  a  great  puzzle  to  ill- 
taught  players,  who  generally  use  them  in  the  wild- 
■-est  and  most  unskilful  way.  To  play  them  in  detail 
to  the  best  advantage  always  requires  much  judg- 
ment, even  in  the  most  educated ;  but  the  general 
principles  of  their  management  are  easily  and  clearly 
determined  by  our  theory,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show. 

Trumps  may  be  used  for  three  distinct  purposes — 
namely, 

1.  To  play  as  ordinary  or  plain  suits.  This  use, 
however,  ignores  their  higher  or  special  value,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  made  quite  subordinate  to  the 
other  two. 
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2.  To  make  tricks  by  trumping. 

3.  To  aid  in  making  your  own  or  your  partner's 
long  suits  or  high  cards. 

The  theory  we  have  enunciated  points  clearly  to 
the  third  use  of  trumps  as  the  highest  and  most 
•scientific,  and  accordingly  this  application  of  them 
is  always  the  most  prominent  in  the  scientific  game. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  making 
long  suits  is  their  being  trumped  by  the  adversary  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  advantage  will  be  with  that 
party  who,  having  predominant  strength  in  trumps, 
can  succeed  in  drawing  those  of  the  adversaries. 

For  this  reason,  whenever  you  have  five  trumps, 
whatever  they  are,  or  whatever  the  other  components 
of  your  hand,  you  should  lead  them  ;  for  the  probability 
is  that  three,  or  at  most  four,  rounds  will  exhaust 
those  of  the  adversaries,  and  you  will  still  have 
one  or  two  left  to  bring  in  your  own  or  your  part- 
ner's long  suits,  and  to  stop  those  of  the  enemy. 
And  notice,  that  it  is  numerical  strength  of  trumps 
that  is  most  important  for  this  purpose,  so  that  you 
must  not  be  deterred  from  leading  them,  even  if  all 
five  should  be  small  ones ;  for  in  this  case  probably 
your  partner  will  hold  honours,  and  even  if  the 
honours  are  all  against  you,  you  will  probably  soon 
bring  down  two  together. 

And,  further,  you  must  recollect  that  it  is  no  argu- 
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ment  against  leading  trumps  from  five,  that  you  have 
no  long  suit,  and  that  your  hand  is  otherwise  weak ; 
for  it  is  the  essence  of  the  combined  principle  that  you 
work  for  your  partner  as  well  as  yourself,  and  the 
probability  is  that  if  you  are  weak,  he  is  strong,  and  will 
have  long  suits  or  good  cards  to  bring  in.  And  if,  un- 
fortunately, it  should  happen  that  you  are  both  weak, 
any  other  play  would  be  probably  still  worse  for  you. 

The  lead  of  trumps  is  considered  so  important  to 
the  science  of  the  modern  game  that,  for  many  years 
back,  a  conventional  signal  has  been  introduced,  by 
which,  when  a  player  wants  them  to  be  led,  and 
cannot  get  the  lead  himself,  he  may  intimate  the 
fact  to  his  partner,  and  call  upon  him  to  lead  them. 
This  signal  consists  simply  in  throwing  away,  un- 
necessarily, a  higher  card  before  a  lower.  Thus, 
suppose  king  and  ace  of  some  suit  are  led  consecu- 
tively, and  your  two  lowest  cards  are  the  seven  and 
the  three,  the  usual  play  is  to  throw  away  first  the 
three  and  next  the  seven.  But  if  you  reverse  this 
order,  playing  first  the  seven  and  then  the  three, 
this  is  a  command  to  your  partner  to  lead  trumps 
immediately.  It  is  called  the  signal  for  trumps,  or 
asking  for  trumps;  it  is  explained  in  all  modern 
wrorks,  and  it  is  become  a  recognised  arrangement  in 
all  the  best  Whist  circles. 

It  will  also  be  evident  that,  as  the  success  of  the 
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long  suit  system  depends  so  much  on  the  early  ex- 
traction of  trumps  by  the  hand  strong  in  them,  it  is 
your  imperative  duty  to  return  trumps  immediately 
if  your  partner  leads  them,  or  to  lead  them  the  first 
opportunity  if  he  signals  for  them.  You  must  not 
consider  your  own  cards;  for  if  you  agree  to  play 
the  correct  game,  you  are  bound  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  combined  hands,  and  your  partner,  having  the 
power  of  conferring  so  great  a  mutual  benefit,  must 
not  be  thwarted  in  his  design.  It  is  the  understood 
etiquette  for  the  strong  hand  in  trumps  always  to 
take  precedence,  and  a  partner  who  refuses  to  con- 
form to  the  rule  should  be  1  sent  to  Coventry  s  by  all 
good  players.  It  is  an  old  Joe  Miller  in  Whist  circles, 
that  there  are  only  two  reasons  that  can  justify  you 
in  not  returning  trumps  to  your  partner's  lead ;  i.  e. 
first,  sudden  illness ;  secondly,  having  none.  There 
is,  however,  one  case  in  which  you  have  an  option, 
and  that  is  where  your  partner,  in  desperation,  leads 
trumps  from  weakness,  in  hopes  you  are  strong ;  if, 
therefore,  you  are  also  weak,  you  can  return  them  or 
not  as  you  think  best  for  the  game. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  great 
numerical  strength  in  trumps,  one  hand  being  sup- 
posed to  hold  five.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
how  trumps  should  be  treated  when  you  hold  a  less 
number. 
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With  four  trumps  you  are  still  numerically  strong, 
but  you  have  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  such  over- 
powering strength  as  warrants  you  in  leading  trumps 
at  all  hazards.  Possibly  one  of  the  adversaries  may 
also  hold  four,  or  even  five,  in  which  cases  you  might 
be  unintentionally  playing  his  game. 

Hence  with  four  trumps  considerable  discretion  is 
required,  their  lead  being  only  warranted  by  tole- 
rable strength,  either  of  yourself  or  your  partner,  in 
other  suits,  in  which  case,  even  if  long  trumps 
remain  in  against  you,  you  may  manage  to  force 
them  out  and  afterwards  bring  in  your  good  cards. 
But  if  you  have  to  lead  before  you  can  ascertain 
what  your  partner's  hand  consists  of,  and  if  you 
have  a  good  plain  suit,  it  is  generally  best  to  lead 
that  first. 

With  a  short  suit  of  trumps,  i.  e.  with  less  than  four, 
it  is  very  seldom  right  to  lead  them,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hand,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  the  ad- 
versaries happen  to  be  strong,  you  are  playing  their 
game.  It  can  only  be  warranted  by  very  strong  cards 
in  all  other  suits,  by  which  you  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
effectively  to  force  a  strong  adverse  trump  hand. 

Many  uneducated  players  will  lead  a  high  trump 
from  weakness,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  strengthen 
their  partner;  but  this  is  founded  on  imperfect  rea- 
soning.    The  effect  of  leading  high  or  strengthening 
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cards  is  to  benefit  the  hand  that  is  longest  in  the  suit ; 
and  if  you  know  this  to  be  your  partner's  case,  the  play 
is  right.  But  to  do  it  in  uncertainty  is  wrong,  since 
it  is  two  to  one  that  the  longest  hand  is  not  with  your 
partner,  but  with  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  there- 
fore the  chances  are  that  you  favour  the  opponents' 
game. 

Many  unscientific  players  will  also  lead  trumps, 
simply  because  their  long  suit  is  trumped,  or  is 
likely  to  be  so.  This  also  is  a  mistake ;  for,  as 
before,  if  the  adversaries  are  strongest  in  trumps, 
you  are  only  playing  their  game. 

The  proper  use  to  make  of  trumps  when  you  are 
numerically  weak  in  them,  is  to  use  them,  if  pos- 
sible, for  ruffing.  You  cannot,  for  want  of  strength, 
put  them  to  their  highest  use,  and  you  must,  there- 
fore, fall  back  upon  their  lower  application. 

Several  corollaries  arise  out  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples of  the  scientific  management  of  trumps ;  for 
example : — 

It  will  often  happen  that,  being  second  player,  and 
having  none  of  the  suit  led,  you  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  to  trump  a  doubtful  trick  or  to 
leave  it  for  your  partner.  This  difficulty  is  at  once 
solved  by  the  foregoing  theory.  If  you  are  weak  in 
trumps,  holding,  say,  not  more  than  three,  trump 
without  hesitation,  as  your  trumps  are  of  no  other 
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use,  and  they  may  probably  save  a  commanding  card 
of  your  partner's,  which  in  the  adversaries'  suit  will  be 
very  valuable.  But  if  you  have  a  long  suit  of  trumps, 
holding  four  or  more,  pass  the  trick,  as  they  are  too 
valuable  to  risk  wasting.  It  may  even  be  sometimes 
advisable,  in  the  latter  case,  to  refuse  a  trick  which 
is  certainly  against  you,  as  your  trumps  will  ulti- 
mately make,  and  you  may  perhaps  discard  advan- 
tageously. This  rule  is  additionally  useful  as  an 
indication  to  your  partner.  If  he  sees  you  trump 
freely  second-hand,  he  will  know  you  are  weak ;  if 
you  abstain,  he  will  infer  you  are  strong,  and  his 
knowledge  of  either  fact  may  be  of  great  value  to 
you  both.  In  the  latter  case  also  your  discard  will 
give  him  very  useful  information. 

The  greatest  mischief  that  can  be  done  to  a  strong 
trump  hand  is  to  force  it  to  ruff,  so  depriving  it  of 
its  preponderating  strength.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  you  see  your  partner  renounce  a  suit,  when 
you  must,  if  you  know  him  to  be  strong  in  trumps, 
carefully  avoid  forcing  him.  If  you  have  had  no 
indication  of  his  hand,  you  must  form,  as  well  as  you 
can,  a  judgment  by  your  own  ;  if  you  are  weak,  he 
may  probably  be  strong  :  and  hence  the  rule  that 
you  must  not  force  your  partner  when  you  are  weak 
in  trumps  yourself  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your 
doing  so  will  not  harm  him. 
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These  principles  also  teach  you  how  best  to  oppose 
a  strong  adverse  trump  hand,  and  to  seek  to  diminish 
the  advantages  it  gives  over  you.  In  this  case  you 
have  first  carefully  to  avoid  leading  trumps,  which  is 
the  adversaries'  game  ;  and,  secondly,  you  must  force 
the  adverse  strong  hand  to  ruff  whenever  you  can. 
By  this  means,  if  persevered  in,  you  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  neutralising  the  opposing  strength,  and  so 
in  making  your  own  good  or  long  cards,  although 
the  chances  are  generally  against  you.  At  any  rate, 
you  can  endeavour  to  make  use  of  your  trumps  for 
ruffing  before  they  are  drawn. 

Many  players,  when  weak  in  trumps,  will  lead 
through  an  honour  turned  up,  without  any  other  motive 
than  to  give  their  partner  a  supposed  trifling  advan- 
tage in  making  a  trick  with  them.  This  is  a  delusion, 
and  is  moreover  entirely  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  game,  inasmuch  as  it  debases 
the  trumps  to  their  lowest  use.  But  its  worst  fault 
is  that  it  entirely  misleads  your  partner,  who,  if  he 
plays  properly,  will  imagine  you  to  be  strong,  and 
by  returning  them  probably  destroy  your  joint  game. 

Again,  if  you  have  great  numerical  strength  in 
trumps  you  should  never  hesitate  to  lead  them  up  to 
an  honour.  It  is  true  your  partner,  being  obliged 
to  play  his  best,  may  possibly  lose  a  high  card,  but 
this  will  be  rather  to  your  advantage  than  otherwise, 
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as  it  will  strengthen  your  hand  and  give  you  earlier 
the  entire  command.  If  you  abstain  from  leading  them, 
your  partner  may  imagine  the  strength  to  be  against 
him,  and  will  play  accordingly,  and  thus  the  immense 
advantage  of  your  strong  trumps  may  be  lost. 

Such  are  the  chief  practical  principles  in  regard  to 
trumps,  deducible  from  the  scientific  modern  theory. 
It  will  be  seen  they  are  a  powerful  engine  for  the 
advantageous  working  of  plain  suits,  and  that  they 
require  to  be  played  with  great  care.  In  fact,  the 
way  in  which  a  player  manages  his  trumps  will 
always  form  the  surest  index  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  game. 

Management  of  Plain  Suits. — Long  Suit  Lead. 

We  now  go  on  to  show  the  general  application  of 
the  scientific  theory  to  the  play  of  suits  not  trumps, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  plain  suits. 

Supposing  you  have  first  lead,  not  being  very 
strong  in  trumps,  but  having  a  long  suit  in  your 
hand.  Adhering  to  the  established  mode  of  1  open- 
ing,' you  lead  from  your  long  suit,  thereby  at  once 
informing  your  partner  what  is  the  chief  compo- 
nent of  your  hand.  He  will  recollect  this,  and 
as  it  is  his  duty  to  return  your  lead  hereafter,  and 
your  interest  to  persevere  in  your  suit,  you  will  have 
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the  opportunity  of  '  making'  any  good  cards  in  it 
which  the  joint  hands  may  contain,  and  you  may 
probably  after  three  rounds  be  left  with  one  or  two 
long  cards  of  it  in  your  own  hand.  These  long 
cards  will  then  become  very  valuable  ;  if  the  trumps 
can  be  extracted  from  the  adverse  hands,  and  you 
can  get  the  lead,  either  by  a  trump  or  a  card 
of  re-entry,  they  will  make  certain  tricks :  if  any 
trumps  remain  against  you,,  the  long  cards  may  be 
made  powerful  weapons  of  offence  by  forcing  them 
out ;  so  that  in  either  case  the  system  of  play  will  be 
advantageous  for  you. 

Next  comes  the  question,  What  card  should  you 
lead  from  your  long  suit?  To  answer  this  fully 
would  involve  more  detail  than  we  purpose  to  go 
into  here,  but  there  are  some  prominent  considera- 
tions that  will  serve  as  guides  for  general  practice. 

As  an  abstract  principle,  it  is  not  good  to  part 
with  your  high  cards  at  first,  as  it  is  very  desirable 
to  retain  the  complete  command  of  the  suit  at  a  later 
period.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  hold  ace,  king, 
and  three  small  ones :  the  most  advantageous  lead  (if 
it  were  not  for  a  consideration  we  shall  enter  into 
by-and-by)  would  be  a  small  one ;  for  on  the 
second  round  you  would  have  the  complete  com- 
mand with  your  ace  and  king,  being  able  probably 
thereby  to  draw  all  the  others  and  pursue  your  suit 
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to  the  end.  When  you  have  such  command,  your 
suit  is  said  to  be  established,  and  it  is  evidently 
advantageous  for  you  to  get  this  effected  as  early  as 
you  possibly  can.  This  principle  would,  therefore, 
dictate  that  your  first  lead  should  generally  be  the 
lowest  of  your  suit. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  considerably 
modifies  the  application  of  this  principle  in  practice 
— that  is,  the  risk  of  the  suit  being  ruffed  by  the 
adversaries; — on  which  account  it  is  advisable  to 
depart  in  some  measure  from  it  for  the  sake  of 
making  your  winning  cards  early.  Thus  in  the  above 
hand  of  ace,  king,  and  three  small  ones,  if  you  were 
to  begin  with  the  smallest,  reserving  your  two  high 
cards  for  the  second  and  third  rounds,  you  would 
probably  have  one  of  them  trumped;  for  which 
reason  it  is  good  policy  to  play  them  out  first,  at  the 
risk  of  delaying  the  establishment  of  your  suit. 

The  first-named  principle  will,  however,  always 
apply  for  leading  trumps,  and  also  for  plain  suits 
when  trumps  are  out,  as  the  motive  for  the  departure 
from  it  then  no  longer  exists. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  exception  from 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  but  which  directly  tends 
to  promote  the  early  establishment  of  your  suit; 
namely,  when  you  have  a  high  sequence,  such  as  Q. 
Kn.  10,  at  the  head  of  your  hand.    In  this  case  your 
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endeavour  should  be  to  force  out  the  higher  cards, 
for  which  purpose  you  lead  the  highest  of  your 
sequence,  say  the  queen,  which  will  be  almost  sure 
to  force  out  either  the  ace  or  king ;  if  the  other 
is  also  against  you,  you  may,  on  another  round,  bring 
it  out  with  the  knave,  leaving  you  then  with  the 
best  card  and  probably  with  the  entire  command. 

Directions  how  these  principles  may  be  applied 
in  leading  from  particular  combinations  of  cards,  are 
usually  given  in  the  detailed  rules  of  play. 

Return  of  the  Lead. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  your  own  pro- 
ceedings in  leading.  But  it  is  now  desirable  to  con- 
sider your  partner's  duty,  i.  e.  how  he  is  expected  to 
help  you  in  regard  to  the  play  of  your  long  suit.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  simply  return  your  lead ;  the 
efficiency  of  his  aid  will  much  depend  on  what  cards 
he  plays. 

The  key  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  you  hold 
more  than  the  average  number  of  cards  in  the  suit, 
he  will  probably  hold  less ;  i.  e.  if  it  is  a  long  suit 
with  you,  it  will  be  a  short  one  with  him.  If  you, 
for  example,  hold  five,  the  chances  are  much  against 
his  holding  more  than  three.  And  it  follows  from 
this,  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  the  joint  benefit 
is  to  play  his  cards  rather  with  reference  to  your 
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hand  than  his  own,  i.  e.  to  give  you  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  play  in  reference  to  the  suit  in 
question. 

And  there  are  two  principles  deducible  at  once 
from  our  theory,  which  will  serve  for  his  guidance 
in  this  particular. 

The  first  is,  that  he  must  get  rid  of  the  command 
of  your  suit ;  for  we  have  already  stated  it  to  be 
eminently  desirable  you  should  get  this  early  into 
your  own  hand,  in  order  to  establish  your  suit  as 
soon  as  possible.  Thus,  whenever  he  finds  he  holds 
the  best  card  in  it,  he  must  play  it  out,  in  order  to 
get  it  out  of  your  way. 

And  then,  secondly,  he  must  adopt,  in  this  suit, 
what  is  called  strengthening  play.  The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  often  misunderstood,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Whenever  a  high  card  is  played,  its  with- 
drawal promotes  (in  military  parlance)  all  the  lower 
cards  of  that  suit  still  existing  in  the  various  hands, 
i.e.  it  raises  each  of  them  a  step  in  rank ;  what  was 
formerly  the  third  best  becoming  now  the  second  best, 
and  so  on.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  the  longest 
hand  will  be  the  most  likely  to  benefit  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, this  hand  is  said  to  be  strengthened  thereby, 
so  that,  when  your  partner  plays  out  high  cards  of 
your  long  suit,  even  though  he  may  not  make  tricks 
with  them,  their  withdrawal  will  strengthen,  and 
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thereby  benefit  you.  This  is  an  important  reason  for 
the  well  known  rule  to  play  highest  third  hand ;  you 
having  led  from  your  long  suit,  your  partner  plays 
the  highest  he  has,  not  only  to  do  his  best  towards 
getting  the  trick,  but  also,  if  he  loses  it,  to  strengthen 
your  hand  by  getting  high  cards  out  of  your  way. 
This  last  object  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  those  silly 
people  who  feel  mortified  at  1  having  their  high  cards 
taken,'  as  well  as  by  those,  not  much  less  silly,  who, 
when  strong  in  trumps,  object  to  1  lead  up  to  an 
honour.' 

For  this  reason  also  your  partner  must  not 
finesse  in  your  long  suit,  except  with  ace  and 
queen  the  first  time  round,  which,  provided  he  gets 
rid  of  the  ace  soon  afterwards,  is  considered  allow- 
able. 

The  principle  of  strengthening  play  must  also 
guide  your  partner  in  returning  your  lead  ;  for  if  he 
is  short  in  the  suit  (i.  e.  if  he  held  not  more  than 
three  cards  originally),  it  will  be  very  advantageous 
to  you  that  he  should  return  the  highest  he  has  left, 
and  not  the  lowest ;  he  may  thus  either  save  a  high 
card  of  yours,  or  may  afford  you  a  good  finesse,  or 
at  all  events  he  will  strengthen  your  hand,  and  aid 
you  in  establishing  your  suit.  Thus  if  your  partner 
originally  held  king,  knave,  and  a  small  one,  and 
has  played  out  his  king  to  your  first  lead,  when  he 
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returns  the  suit  lie  must  lead  the  knave,  and  not  the 
small  one. 

This  duty  of  returning  the  highest  of  a  weak  suit 
is  so  imperative,  that  it  has  now,  by  universal  con- 
sent of  the  best  players,  become  a  conventional  rule, 
by  adhering  to  which  your  partner  may  show  you 
the  state  of  his  hand.  If,  for  example,  he  had  origin- 
ally ace,  five,  and  four  of  your  lead,  after  winning 
with  the  ace  he  must  return  the  five  and  not  the  four. 
It  matters  nothing  to  him,  but  it  may  be  all  impor- 
tant to  you,  and  violation  of  the  rule  may  lose  the 
game. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  your  partner  may  hold 
originally  more  than  three  of  your  suit.  In  this  case 
he  is,  like  you,  numerically  strong,  and  this  should 
justify  him  in  so  far  considering  his  own  hand  as  to 
depart  from  the  before-mentioned  rule,  and  to  re- 
turn his  lowest.  But  in  any  case,  if  he  happens  after 
the  first  round  of  your  long  suit  still  to  hold  the 
best  or  master-card  in  it,  he  should  play  it  out  at 
once,  to  get  it  out  of  your  way,  and  to  prevent  your 
imagining  it  is  against  you. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  your  partner 
should  return  your  lead  immediately  (except  in 
trumps,  which  he  is  bound  to  return  instanter) ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  first  lead 
he  gets  he  should  lead  his  own  long  suit,  so  as  to  put 
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you  as  early  as  possible  in  possession  of  information 
as  to  his  hand,  in  return  for  that  he  has  obtained 
from  yon.  This  will  guide  you  to  another  lead 
when  your  own  suit  is  stopped,  and  will  promote 
your  joint  action. 

After  you  and  your  partner  have  both  led  your 
long  suits,  you  will  probably  have  a  choice  whether 
to  go  on  with  your  own  suit  or  with  his.  This  will 
often  be  determined  by  the  fall  of  the  cards.  If,  for 
example,  you  win  his  lead  cheaply,  you  should  not 
return  it,  as  you  would  be  leading  through  the  weak 
hand,  which  is  contrary  to  principle,  and  the  lead 
will  come  more  properly  from  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  partner  has  shown  himself  very  weak  in 
your  suit,  and  you  are  also  not  very  strong,  of  course 
it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  go  on  with  that,  and 
you  may  probably  do  better  to  return  your  partner's. 
If  your  right-hand  adversary  has  shown  himself  weak 
in  your  suit,  pursue  it  by  all  means,  as  your  partner 
ought  not  to  return  it  for  you. 

The  foregoing  explanations  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mutual  duties  which  the  modern  or  combined 
game  enjoins  between  yourself  and  your  partner;  for 
we  need  hardly  add,  that  all  we  have  said  as  to  his 
duties  to  you,  as  aiding  you  in  your  suit,  equally 
defines  your  duties  in  aiding  him.  This  mutuality 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on;  the  want  of  a 
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proper  perception  of  it  is  the  great  fault  of  many 
otherwise  good  self-taught  players,  and  it  is  the 
hardest  lesson  they  have  to  ljarn.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  who  can  play  their  own  hands  ex- 
cellently, but  who  have  no  idea  either  of  getting 
help  from,  or  of  affording  help  to  their  partners,  and 
who  must  therefore  lose  all  the  benefit  derivable  from 
the  combined  game.* 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Lead. 

We  have  hitherto  assumed  that  you  lead  from  the 
longest  suit  you  hold,  which  is  the  safe  general  rule  ; 
but  cases  often  occur  which  involve  some  difficulty  of 
choice.  For  example,  suppose  you  have  five  small 
cards,  in  one  plain  suit,  and  four  with  honours  in 
another.  The  theory  by  no  means  imperatively  calls 
on  you  to  lead  the  former ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  rank  of  the  cards  always  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  your  leading  the  four  suit  (which  is 
still  a  long  suit)  would  be  perfectly  justifiable. 

Similarly  a  question  might  arise  between  four 
small  cards  and  three  good  ones ;  but  here  the  case 
is  different,  for  three  cards  constitute  a  short  suit,  to 

*  One  of  our  best  modern  players  characterises  playing  for 
your  own  hand  alone  as  '  the  worst  fault  he  knows  in  a  Whist 
pLiyer., 
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lead  which  unnecessarily  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
theory. 

Such,  however,  is  the  infinite  variety  of  Whist, 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  leading  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances,  and  from  short  suits  among 
others.  For  example,  you  may  have  originally  no 
long  suit  except  trumps,  which  you  do  not  feel 
justified  in  leading  ;  or  your  own  long  suit  may  be 
trumped,  and  your  partner  may  not  yet  have  given 
you  any  indication  what  to  lead  for  him.  Leads 
from  short  suits,  being  contrary  to  principle,  are 
called  unnatural  or  forced  leads ;  it  is  necessary  to 
be  prepared  for  them,  and  the  following  hints  may 
be  of  use  : — 

It  is  good  to  lead  up  to  the  weak  adversary,  or 
through  the  strong  one.  Therefore  you  may  pretty 
safely  lead  a  suit  in  which  your  right-hand  adversary 
has  shown  himself  weak,  or  your  left-hand  adversary 
strong.  (Indication  of  strength  is  given  by  the  lead, 
of  weakness  by  the  play  of  the  third  and  fourth  hand, 
and  by  the  discard.)  Eem ember,  however,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  returning  your  adversary's  lead  is  to 
be  avoided. 

When  you  are  obliged  to  lead  from  a  short  suit, 
the  general  rule  is  to  play  out  the  highest  card  you 
have,  to  inform  your  partner.  If  you  have  any  reason 
to  know  that  he  is  long  in  the  suit,  the  rule  admits 
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of  no  exception  ;  but  if  you  are  doubtful  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  taken  with  some  reserve.  If,  for 
example,  you  have  an  honour  with  two  small  ones, 
you  may  lead  the  smallest,  so  as  to  try  and  save  the 
honour,  in  case  of  the  strength  lying  against  you. 

"When  you  lead  in  this  way  an  unnatural  or  forced 
lead,  your  partner  ought  generally  to  know  it  by  the 
card  you  play,  and  ought  not  to  return  it,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  strong  in  that  suit  himself,  when  he 
may  treat  it  as  a  lead  of  his  own. 

If  it  is  injudicious  to  lead  from  three  cards,  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  how  much  more  erroneous  it  is  for 
your  first  lead  to  be  from  two  or  one,  such  being,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  contrary  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  modern  scientific  game.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  certain  cases  such  a  lead  may  seem 
to  suit  your  own  hand ;  but  by  adopting  it  you  give 
up  altogether  the  principle  of  the  combined  game : 
you  make  up  your  mind  wilfully  to  mislead  your 
partner,  and  run  a  great  risk  of  sacrificing  his  hand. 
For  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  rules  will  amply  show 
how  essentially,  if  he  is  a  well-taught  player,  his 
mode  of  play  will  depend  on  the  first  card  he  sees 
fall  from  you,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  therefrom 
as  to  the  state  of  your  hand. 

There  is  an  old  rule  that  you  should  not  lead  from 
a  tenace,  and  this  is  no  doubt  good  as  regards  a  short 
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suit;  but  if  your  tenace  suit  is  your  longest,  the 
advantage  of  opening  your  game  correctly  is  so  great 
as  to  outweigh  the  other  consideration.  When  you 
happen  to  be  left  with  a  tenace  towards  the  end  of 
the  hand,  the  case  is  different,  as  you  should  generally 
hold  it  carefully  back,  and  try  to  get  it  led  up  to. 

Other  Applications  of  Theory. 

The  long-suit  system  will  furnish  you  with  a  good 
principle  of  guidance  in  the  matter  of  discarding, 
which  should  always  be  done  from  short  or  wealc  suits, 
not  from  long  ones.  The  cards  of  the  former  are  of 
little  use ;  those  of  the  latter  may  be  very  valuable 
even  to  the  smallest  you  have.  The  discard,  prac- 
tised on  this  principle,  furnishes  a  very  important 
means  of  conveying  information  to  your  partner  as 
to  the  state  of  your  hand.  For  example  :  suppose 
hearts  are  trumps,  and  that  one  of  the  adversaries 
has  shown  strength  in  spades ;  you  lead  a  winning 
club,  to  which  your  partner  discards  a  diamond; 
it  is  almost  certain,  if  everybody  plays  properly,  that 
he  must  be  very  strong  in  trumps,  and  you  may  play 
accordingly.  The  restrictions  to  be  observed  in  dis- 
carding on  this  principle  are,  not  to  unnecessarily 
unguard  good  cards,  and  to  keep  a  card  of  your 
partner's  suit  to  return  his  lead. 

A  word  or  two  is  necessary  as  to  your  course  in 
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regard  to  your  adversaries ;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
you  have  not  only  to  play  your  own  and  your  part- 
ner's game,  but  you  have  also  to  defend  it  against 
hostile  attacks,  and  to  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy 
ki  turn. 

The  principles  dictated  by  the  theory  of  the  game 
in  this  respect  are  very  clear,  the  golden  rule  being 
to  do  to  them  what  you  would  not  that  they  should 
do  unto  you.  For  example :  if  you  find  a  strong 
hand  of  trumps  declared  against  you,  you  must  force 
that  hand  to  ruff,  as  the  best  means  of  destroying  its 
strength,  while  you  must  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  making  your  own  weak  trumps  by  ruffing  before 
they  are  drawn,  and  of  enabling  your  partner  to  do 
the  same  if  he  is  weak  also.  You  must  generally 
be  chary  of  returning  the  adversaries'  leads,  or  of 
doing  anything  to  aid  in  establishing  their  suits, 
of  which  you  should  avoid  parting  with  the  com- 
mand—  just  the  reverse  of  the  principle  you 
adopt  with  your  partner.  Anything,  in  fact,  which 
the  principle  of  the  game  recommends  in  regard  to 
your  partner,  you  must  avoid  with  your  adversaries ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  adopt,  towards  them, 
any  kind  of  play  which  would  do  your  partner  harm. 

Communication  between  the  Partners. 
We  have  alr?ady  stated  that  the  theory  of  the 
scientific  or  combined  game  essentially  contemplates 
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ihe  interchange  of  communication  between  the  part- 
ners to  the  fullest  legal  extent,  as  to  the  state 
and  contents  of  each  other's  hands ;  and  as  tha 
giving,  obtaining,  and  making  use  of  such  informa- 
tion forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  good 
play,  a  few  additional  words  on  the  point  may  be 
useful  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  play  itself  furnishes 
a  large  source  of  information ;  for  by  following  care- 
fully the  established  principles,  and  by  avoiding  wild 
and  irregular  play,  you  will  certainly  put  your  partner 
in  possession  of  the  most  material  facts  as  to  your 
hand,  while  by  carefully  observing  his  play  you  will 
become  possessed  of  similar  information  as  to  his 
hand  in  return.  A  glance  through  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  show  this  quite  clearly. 

But,  independently  of  this,  you  must  adopt  every 
further  means  in  your  power  of  giving  him  informa- 
tion, and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  con- 
ventional signals  which,  by  common  consent,  have 
become  legalised  and  adopted  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  the  signal  for  trumps,  and  returning  the  highest 
from  a  short  suit ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  others 
which  may  be  remarked  on. 

The  mode  of  playing  sequences  furnishes  one  of  these. 
Suppose,  being  third  player,  you  hold  king  and  queen; 
it  is  clearly  immaterial,  as  regards  the  immediate 
b2 
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effect,  which  of  these  two  cards  you  play ;  but,  since 
you  have  the  choice,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact 
to  enable  you  to  give  your  partner  information,  the 
rule  being  that  you  always  play  the  lowest  of  the 
sequence ;  so  that  your  partner,  understanding  this 
convention,  will  at  once  acquire  the  knowledge  that 
you  have  not  the  knave,  but  may  have  the  king.  If 
you  played  the  king,  he  would  erroneously  infer  you 
had  not  the  queen,  and  this  error  might  cause  him  to 
do  your  joint  game  much  injury.  This  rule  of  play- 
ing the  lowest  of  a  sequence  applies  whenever  you  are 
second,  third,  or  fourth  player ;  but  when  you  lead 
different  considerations  come  in,  which  require,  in 
many  cases,  the  highest  of  the  sequence  to  be  played. 
This  is,  however,  perfectly  well  understood,  and 
causes  no  confusion. 

There  are  also  several  other  lesser  means  of  con- 
veying information,  such  as  by  retaining  the  turn-up 
card  as  long  as  you  can,  and  by  particular  modes  of 
play  in  particular  cases  ;  as,  for  example,  if  you  found 
yourself  at  a  certain  period  of  the  game  with  the 
best  and  second  best  cards  of  trumps,  or  of  a  plain 
suit  when  trumps  were  out,  you  would  lead  the 
second  best,  to  show  your  partner  you  held  the  best 
also ;  or,  in  discarding  from  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
full  command,  it  is  a  convention  to  throw  away  the 
highest,  which  your  partner  must  know  you  would 
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not  do  without  good  reason.  Other  devices  of  this  kind 
will  often  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  play. 

And  this  consideration  should  also  guide  you  to  be 
extremely  careful  against  doing  anything  which  may 
mislead  your  partner,  particularly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  small  cards  ;  for  example,  it  would  be 
inexcusable  unnecessarily  to  throw  away  a  three 
or  a  four  if  you  held  a  two.  Deceiving  your  partner 
is  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  held  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence  by  a  Whist  player.  It  is  ranked  by  one 
of  our  greatest  Whist  authorities  with  want  of 
veracity  in  common  affairs.  1  In  no  other  position 
in  life,'  says  he,  '  would  you  tell  me  that  which  is 
untrue  ;  and  why  should  you  do  it  here  ? ' 

On  the  Degree  of  Strictness  with  which  Systematic  Play 
should  be  adhered  to. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  modern  scien- 
tific game  involves  a  general  system  of  play,  this 
system  i3  to  be  rigidly  and  slavishly  adhered  to, 
without  judgment  or  discrimination.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fine  player  is 
his  ability  and  tact  in  finding  out  when  and  to  what 
extent  he  may  modify  or  depart  from  the  ordinary 
rules.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  this,  and  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  that  the  learner  should  trouble 
himself  much  about  it;  for  it  is  far  preferable  to 
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show  even  too  strict  an  adherence  to  principle  than 
to  depart  from  it  wildly  and  unskilfully.  When 
the  systematic  theory  and  practice  of  the  scientific 
game  have  been  fully  mastered,  practice  and  obser- 
vation will  soon  point  out,  to  the  intelligent  student, 
the  modes  in  which  he  may  advantageously  modify 
his  play. 

The  principal  cause  which  justifies  what  one  may 
call  exceptional  or  irregular  play,  is  the  state  of  the 
score,  which  in  Short  Whist  continually  requires  the 
most  careful  attention.  The  necessity  for  gaining  a 
certain  definite  number  of  tricks,  in  order  to  win  or 
to  save  the  game,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  hands,  often  gives  rise  to  special  problems,  out 
of  the  usual  category,  and  for  which  the  ordinary 
system  must  be  entirely  thrown  aside.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, you  score  four,  and  have  six  tricks  already, 
it  is  absurd  to  trouble  yourself  about  any  scien- 
tific mode  of  play,  if  by  any  possible  means,  ever 
so  irregular  and  exceptional,  you  can  ensure  one 
trick  more.  And  so  if,  at  love-all,  two  honours 
are  declared  against  you,  and  you  have  four  tricks 
up,  any  kind  of  play  will  be  right  that  will  get 
you  the  fifth  trick  to  save  the  game.  Again, 
suppose  the  adversaries  are  four,  and  you,  with 
the  lead,  have  a  bad  hand.  The  best  play  is* 
in  defiance  of  all  system,  to  lead  out  your  best 
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trump  ;  for  if  your  partner  has  not  a  very  good  hand, 
the  game  is  lost;  and  if  he  has,  that  is  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  hand,  rules  may  be  often 
advantageously  laid  aside  and  false  cards  played,  for 
then  the  great  scheme  of  play  cannot  be  affected 
by  them :  it  has  been  settled  and  carried  out  long 
before: 

There  is  another  justification  for  departure  from 
strict  systematic  play  :  that  is,  the  consideration  of 
the  personal  capabilities  of  your  partner  or  your  ad- 
versaries, and  their  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  game. 
It  is  an  essence  of  the  scientific  game,  consequent 
on  its  mutual  and  combined  character,  that  both 
partners  must  understand  it,  and  must  play  on  the 
same  general  principles,  otherwise  the  mutuality 
cannot  consistently  be  carried  out.  And  a  question 
arises  from  this,  which  often  puzzles  students ;  i.  e. 
What  should  you  do  wrhen  you  have  a  partner  who 
does  not  understand  and  consequently  does  not  play 
the  scientific  game  ? 

This  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  extent  of  his  capabilities.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  you  must  considerably  modify 
your  play,  as  all  the  features  which  depend  on  your 
partner's  appreciation  of  the  combined  game  would 
be  thrown  away.    It  would  be  folly,  for  example,  to 
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give  the  signal  for  trumps  or  any  other  conventional 
sign  if  it  was  not  likely  to  be  understood.  And  the 
case  would  be  worse  if  one  or  both  of  the  adversaries 
happened  to  be  observant  players ;  for  in  such  case 
the  more  information  you  gave  as  to  your  hand,  the 
more  facility  you  would  afford  for  your  own  defeat. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  for  such  cases :  some- 
times it  might  be  politic  to  play  for  your  own  hand 
only ;  at  others  you  might  partially  help  your  partner 
(if  you  could  understand  his  play)  though  he  might 
not  help  you ;  at  other  times  you  might  most  profit- 
ably devote  your  attention  to  thwarting  your  adver- 
saries. All  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment  at  the 
time. 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  principles  of 
play  which  depend  essentially  on  a  joint  action  of 
the  two  partners,  must  not  inflexibly  be  carried  out 
when  one  of  their  most  fundamental  conditions  is 
wanting;  and  that,  consequently,  what  would  be 
very  bad  play  if  you  had  a  good  partner,  may  be 
perfectly  good  when  you  have  a  bad  one. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLAY. 

The  foregoing  remarks  illustrate  what  we  have 
called  the  Theory  of  the  Scientific  or  Modern  Game. 
The  way  in  which  this  theory  is  usually  brought 
into  practical  application  is  by  means  of  Eules  or 
Directions  for  Play ;  indeed,  the  ordinary  plan  in 
teaching  Whist,  either  personally  or  by  books,  is  to 
give  these  rules  only,  either  ignoring  the  theory 
altogether,  or  only  allowing  it  to  be  inferred  by  the 
student  as  well  as  he  can. 

Many  collections  of  Rules,  carried  out  in  consider- 
able detail,  will  be  found  in  the  best  modern  works 
on  Whist ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  give  here  a  short 
summary  of  the  principal  ones,  arranged  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  reference. 

It  must  be  explained  that  among  such  rules  are 
included  many  which  have  no  direct  reference  to  the 
theory  of  the  game,  but  are  matters  of  detail,  pro- 
viding for  what  we  may  call  the  accidents  of  play. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLAT. 

The  principles  on  which  most  of  these  rules  are 
based  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  theoretical  con- 
siderations. Some  further  explanations,  together 
with  notes  of  exceptions  and  other  useful  remarks, 
are  appended  in  small  type 

The  Lead. 

Let  your  first  or  principal  lead  be  from  your  best 
long  suit. 

If  you  have  two  suits,  each  of  more  than  three 
cards,  you  may  prefer  the  one  which  is  strongest  in 
high  cards ;  but  always  avoid,  if  possible,  an  original 
lead  from  a  suit  of  less  than  four. 

Holding  in  this  suit  ace  and  king,  lead  king  first, 
then  ace. 

This  is  preferable  to  beginning  with  the  ace,  as  it 
may  sometimes  convey  useful  information.  No  good 
partner  would  trump  your  king  led. 

If  you  hold  ace,  king,  queen,  lead  king  first  ,  then 
queen,  for  the  same  reason. 

Holding  king  and  queen,  lead  king. 

And,  if  it  wins,  a  small  one,  as  the  ace  ought  to 
be  with  your  partner. 

Holding  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  lead  the  lowest 
of  the  sequence,  to  induce  your  partner  to  put  on  the 
ace,  if  he  lias  it,  and  leave  you  Trith  the  command. 
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Holding  ace,  queen,  knave,  lead  ace,  then  queen. 

So  as  to  obtain  the  command  with  the  knave.  If 
your  partner  holds  the  king,  he  ought  to  put  it  on  the 
queen  (if  he  can  trust  your  leading  from  a  long  suit), 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  your  establishment  of  the  suit. 

Holding  ace  and  four  others  (not  including  king, 

or  queen  with  knave),  lead  ace,  then  a  small  one. 

To  prevent  the  chance  of  your  ace  being  trumped 
second  round. 

Holding  queen,  knave,  ten,  or  knave,  ten,  nine,  at 
the  head  of  your  suit,  lead  the  highest. 

It  is  an  old  and  well-known  rule  to  'lead  the 
highest  of  a  sequence.'  But  like  many  other  rules, 
when  the  reason  of  it  is  not  comprehended,  it  is 
often  totally  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  The 
object  of  doing  this  is  to  prevent  your  partner  from 
putting  on  the  next  highest,  if  he  has  it ;  but  there 
are  many  cases  where  you  ought  to  desire  him  to 
put  it  on,  and  where,  consequently,  the  lowest  ought 
to  be  played — as,  for  example,  when  you  hold  a  quart 
to  a  king,  as  before  directed.  In  a  general  way  the 
rule  should  apply  only  to  a  high  sequence  heading 
the  suit  in  your  own  hand,  and  not  to  low  or  sub- 
ordinate sequences,  to  lead  the  highest  of  which 
would  only  deceive  your  partner  without  doing  you 
any  good.  See  an  example  in  the  note  to  the  follow- 
ing rule,  and  also  remarks  on  the  trump  lead. 

In  other  cases  lead  the  lowest  card  of  your  suit. 

If  you  hold  king,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  a  small 
one,  lead  the  nine ;  if  king,  knave,  ten,  and  others., 
the  ten.    These  are  exceptional  combinations, 
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If  trumps  are  out  before  you  open  your  suit,  you 
should  lead  differently,  keeping  back  your  high  cards. 

See  the  rules  for  trump  leads,  which  apply  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  case  also. 

Lead  your  own  long  suit,  if  you  have  one,  before 
you  return  your  partner's. 

Unless  you  happen  to  hold  the  master-card  in 
your  partner's  suit,  which  you  should  part  with  as 
early  as  you  can,  to  get  it  out  of  your  partner's  way, 
and  prevent  his  imagining  it-  is  against  him. 

In  returning  your  partner's  lead,  if  you  held  not 
more  than  three  cards  of  the  suit  originally,  always 
return  the  highest  you  have  left. 

To  strengthen  his  hand,  and  as  a  conventional 
signal.  If  you  originally  held  four,  return  the 
lowest,  unless  you  have  the  master-card,  which  play 
out  at  once,  as  before  directed.  Also,  if  you  happen 
to  have  discarded  one  of  the  four,  play  as  if  you 
had  held  only  three. 

It  is  good  to  lead  a  suit  in  which  your  rig h t- 
hand  adversary  is  weak,  or  your  Ze/?-hand  strong. 

I.e.,  lead  up  to  the  weak  suit,  or  through  the 
strong  one.  On  this  principle  avoid,  if  possible, 
returning  your  partner's  suit,  if  you  have  won  his 
lead  cheaply. 

(Indication  of  strength  is  given  by  the  lead — of 
weakness  by  the  play  of  third  and  fourth  hand,  and 
by  the  discard.) 
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If  obliged  to  lead  from  a  suit  of  less  than  four 
cards,  the  general  rule  is  to  lead  the  highest. 

To  inform  your  partner.  If  you  have  any  reason 
to  know  he  is  long  in  the  suit,  the  rule  admits  of 
no  exception ;  but  if  you  are  doubtful  on  this  point, 
it  may  be  taken  with  some  reserve.  For  example, 
if  you  hold  an  honour  and  two  small  cards  in 
a  suit  respecting  which  no  indication  has  yet 
been  given,  to  lead  the  honour  might  not  only  throw 
away  a  chance  of  making  it,  but  strengthen  one  of 
your  adversaries. 

Avoid  leading  a  suit  which  one  adversary  ruffs, 
and  the  other  discards  to. 

Unless  you  are  sure  of  forcing  the  strong  trump 
hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  hand  it  may  often  win 
you  an  extra  trick  to  avoid  leading  from  a  tenace  or 
a  4  guarded  second,'  and  to  try  and  induce  your  left- 
hand  adversary  to  lead  that  suit  for  you. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  fine  play  is 
best  shown. 

Second  Hand. 

The  general  rule  for  the  second  hand  is  to  play 

your  lowest. 

For  yous  partner  has  a  good  chance  of  winning 
the  trick ;  and  the  strength  being  on  your  right, 
it  is  good  to  reserve  your  high  cards  (particularly 
tenaces,  such  as  ace  and  queen)  for  the  return  of  the 
lead,  when  you  will  become  fourth  player. 
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With  one  honour  and  one  small  card  the  best 
players  adhere  to  this  rule. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  usual  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  : — 

Holding  Ace  and  King,        put  on  King. 
„       King  and  Queen,         „  Queen. 
„       Ace,  Queen,  Knave,     „  Knave. 
„       Ace,  Queen,  Ten,         „  Queen. 

Also  if  you  have  two  high  cards  in  sequence  (as 
queen  and  knave,  or  knave  and  ten),  with  only  one 
other ;  or  if  you  have  three  high  cards  in  sequence 
with  any  number,  it  is  generally  considered  right  to 
play  the  lowest  of  the  sequence  second  hand. 

To  help  your  partner  in  case  of  the  third  hand 
being  weak.  There  is,  however,  some  danger  of  this 
being  mistaken  for  the  signal  for  trumps,  and  your 
partner  must  be  on  his  guard. 

The  second  round  of  a  suit,  it  is  generally  right  to 
win  the  trick,  second  hand,  if  you  hold  the  best  card. 

Great  strength  in  trumps,  however,  which  always 
warrants  a  backward  game,  may  sometimes  justify 
you  in  leaving  it  to  your  partner,  particularly  as 
you  thereby  keep  the  command  of  the  adversary's 
suit. 

If  an  honour  is  led,  you  should  generally  put  a 
higher  honour  upon  it. 

But  if  you  are  strong  in  the  su^t,  you  may  hus- 
band your  strength  and  play  a  small  one. 
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Do  not  trump  a  doubtful  trick  second  hand  if 
strong  in  trumps :  if  weak,  trump  fearlessly. 

Third  Hand. 

The  general  rule  for  the  third  hand  is  to  play  the 
highest  you  have. 

In  order  not  only  to  do  your  best  to  win  the  trick, 
but  to  strengthen  your  partner's  long  suit,  by  getting 
the  high  cards  out  of  his  way. 

If  you  have  a  head  sequence,  remember  to  play 
the  lowest  of  it. 

This  rule  is  subject,  however,  to  the  peculiar 

attribute  of  the  third  hand  as  regards  finessing. 

To  know  how  to  finesse  properly  requires  great 
judgment  and  experience,  but  there  are  a  few  useful 
rules  of  general  application  : — 

The  first-time  round  of  a  suit,  if  you  hold  ace 
and  queen,  you  always  play  the  queen. 

b.  With  this  exception,  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to 
finesse  in  your  partner's  long  suit,  as  he  wants  the 
high  cards  out  of  his  way.  If  you  see  that  he  leads 
from  weakness,  or  if  he  leads  you  strengthening 
cards  in  your  own  long  suit,  you  may  finesse  more 
freelv. 

<?•  It  is  dangerous  to  finesse  the  second-time  round 
of  a  suit,  as  the  chances  are  it  will  be  trumped  the 
third  time. 

d.  If,  however,  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  may 
finesse  much  more  freely,  as  your  trumps  may  enable 
you  to  bring  your  high  cards  in. 
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e.  "With  minor  tenace  it  is  generally  proper  to 
finesse  the  second  round,  as  the  best  card  must 
probably  be  to  your  left;  and  if  the  third  best  is 
there  also,  both  your  cards  must  be  lost  in  any 
case. 

/.  It  is  of  no  use  to  finesse  if  the  previous  play 
has  shown  that  the  intermediate  card,  against  which 
you  finesse,  does  not  lie  to  your  right ;  for  in  that 
case  it  must  be  either  with  your  partner  or  your  left- 
hand  adversary,  in  either  of  which  cases  finessing  is 
obviously  useless. 

g.  The  advisableness  or  not  of  finessing  in  certain 
cases  late  in  the  hand  is  often  determined  by  the  Ml 
of  the  cards  or  the  state  of  the  score ;  e.  g.  when  you 
particularly  want  one  trick  to  win  or  save  the  game, 
or  if,  from  what  you  know  of  your  partner's  or  oppo- 
nents' cards,  you  see  you  can  only  get  one,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  finesse  for  the  chance  of  gaining  two. 

Be  careful  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  cards  from 
your  left-hand  neighbour,  in  order  that,  if  he  proves 
weak  in  a  suit,  you  may  avoid  wasting  high  cards 
when  small  ones  would  suffice  to  win  the  trick  over 
him.  This  is  very  necessary,  as  your  partner  is  often 
likely  to  lead  up  to  the  weak  hand. 

Fourth  Hand, 

In  this  you  have  in  most  cases  little  to  do  but  to 
win  the  trick  as  cheaply  as  you  can. 

And  recollect,  if  you  do  win  it  cheaply,  it  may 
afibrd  you  a  hint  for  a  good  lead  when  you  are  in 
want  of  one. 
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Cases  sometimes  arise,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
the  hand,  where  it  is  advisable  not  to  win  the  trick. 
As,  for  example,  when  by  not  doing  so  you  can 
force  your  left-hand  adversary  to  lead  up  to  your 
tenace,  or  guarded  second. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to 
win  a  trick  already  your  partner's. 

As,  for  example,  to  get  high  obstructing  cards  out 
of  his  way,  or  to  enable  you  to  lead  up  to  a  weak 
hand,  or  otherwise  to  alter  the  position  of  the  lead. 

Management  of  Trumps. 

If  you  have  five  or  more  trumps  always  lead  them, 
or  signal  to  your  partner  to  do  so.* 

As  explained  in  the  foregoing  theoretical  remarks. 

A  trump  lead  from  four  may  be  warranted  by 
strength,  either  of  your  own  hand  or  your  partner's 
in  other  suits,  but  always  requires  judgment  and  care. 

But  if  you  hare  a  long  suit  to  bring  in,  it  is  gene- 
rally best,  with  four  trumps,  to  lead  the  plain  suit 
first. 

A  trump  lead  from  three  or  less  is  seldom  wise, 
being  only  justifiable  by  great  strength  in  all  other 

*  Good  players  are  sometimes  more  cautious  in  asking  for 
trumps  than  in  leading  them.  The  rule  given  by  one  of  the 
best  modern  authorities  is,  not  to  ask  for  trumps  unless  you 
hold  four  with  two  honours,  or  five  with  one  honour,  together 
with  good  cards  in  one  of  the  hands.  It  is  simpler,  however, 
for  learners  to  adhere  to  the  rule  always  to  lead  or  ask  for 
trumps  when  they  hold  five. 

3? 
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suits,  or  by  special  necessity,  such  as  stopping  a  cross 
ruff,  &c. 

You  must  not  lead  trumps  simply  because  your 
long  suit  is  trumped,  for  if  your  adversaries  are 
strong  in  them,  you  will  only  be  playing  their  game. 

The  proper  card  to  lead  from  your  own  strong  suit 
of  trumps  varies  a  little  from  that  of  common  suits. 

For  the  latter  is  influenced  by  the  chance  of  being 
ruffed,  from  which  the  trump  suit  is  free, 

For  this  reason,  unless  you  have  commanding 
strength  enough  to  disarm  the  adversaries  at  once, 
you  play  a  more  backward  game,  generally  leading 
your  lowest,  to  give  the  chance  of  the  first  trick  to 
your  partner. 

It  is  also  often  very  advantageous  to  reserve  a 
high  trump  to  give  you  the  lead  the  third  time  round, 
as  in  case  of  adverse  strength  of  trumps  remaining 
against  you,  it  may  enable  you  to  force  it  with  much 
advantage. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  queen,  or  any  other  com- 
manding sequence,  lead  the  lowest  of  them  first,  and 
then  the  next  lowest,  and  so  on,  to  inform  your 
partner. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  knave  of  trumps,  it  is 
good  to  lead  the  king  and  then  stop,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  lead  in  order  to  finesse  the 
knave. 

If  your  partner  asks  for  trumps,  you  are  bound  to 
lead  them,  and  if  he  leads  them  you  are  bound  to 
return  them,  the  first  opportunity. 

Remembering  in  either  case,  if  you  had  not  more 
than  three,  to  play  your  highest,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  hand. 
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In  inferring  that  your  partner  has  asked  for 
trumps,  recollect  that  there  are  cases  in  which  he 
may  have  necessarily  played  the  higher  card  first : 
in  the  trump  signal  it  must  be  played  unnecessa- 
rily. 

Never  lead  through  an  honour  turned  up,  unless 
you  otherwise  want  trumps  led.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  hesitate  to  lead  up  to  an  honour,  if  you  are 
strong  in  them. 

As  explained  in  Chap.  IV. 

You  may  finesse  in  trumps  much  more  deeply 
than  in  plain  suits, 

As  master  cards  must  ultimately  make. 

Ruff  freely  when  weak  in  trumps,  but  not  when 
strong. 

See  directions  for  the  Second  Hand. 

It  may  often  be  advisable  when  strong  in  trumps 
even  to  refuse  to  trump  a  trick  which  is  certainly 
against  you,  as  your  trumps  will  ultimately  make, 
and  you  may  perhaps  discard  advantageously.  Jf 
you  see  your  partner  do  this,  he  will  probably  want 
trumps  led,  and  you  must  carefully  avoid  forcing 
him. 

Do  not  force  your  partner  if  weak  in  trumps  yourself* 
At  least,  not  until  you  have  ascertained  it  will 

*  One  of  the  best  modern  players  defines  'four  trumps 
with  one  honour '  as  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  your  forc- 
ing your  partner. 
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do  him  no  injury;  for  your  weakness  renders  it 
probable  lie  may  be  strong,  when  forcing  may  be  the 
worst  injury  you  could  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  force  a  strong  trump  hand  of 
the  adversary  whenever  you  can. 

Whenever  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  lead 
trumps,  you  are  weak  enough  to  force  your  adver- 
sary. 

If,  when  you  or  your  partner  are  leading  trumps, 
one  adversary  renounces,  yc.u  should  not  generally 
continue  the  suit. 

As  you  would  be  expending  two  for  one  drawn. 
Your  proper  game  is  then  to  try  and  make  your  and 
your  partner's  trumps  separately. 

It  may,  however,  often  be  advisable,  even  under 
this  disadvantage,  totally  to  disarm  the  adversary, 
if  you  or  your  partner  have  cards  or  suits  to  bring 
in.  In  this  case  the  renouncing  hand  should  be  led 
up  to,  rather  than  through. 

Similarly,  if  your  partner  renounces  trumps,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  go  on. 

As  you  draw  two  trumps  by  expending  one. 

If  you  are  dealer,  retain  the  turn-up  card  as  long 

as  you  can. 

To  inform  your  partner ;  if  not,  recollect  it,  and 
notice  when  it  falls.  "When,  however,  the  adversaries 
are  drawing  trumps,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable 
to  part  with  it  unnecessarily,  in  order  to  make  them 
believe  you  have  no  more. 
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General  Directions, 
Sort  your  cards  carefully,  both  according  to  suit 
and  rank,  and  count  the  number  of  each  suit, 
This  will  greatly  assist  the  memory. 
If  not  leading,  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence. 

This  is  one  of  the  modern  conventional  rules  by 
which  information  is  conveyed  to  your  partner  as 
to  the  contents  of  your  hand,  and  if  you  have  an 
observant  and  educated  partner  it  must  be  carefully 
adhered  to. 

Get  rid  of  the  commanding  cards  of  your  partner's 
long  suit  as  soon  as  possible.    Retain  those  of  the 
adversaries'  suits  as  long  as  you  conveniently  can. 
As  explained  in  Chap.  IV. 

Discard  generally  from  short  or  weak  suits,  not 
from  long  or  strong  ones. 

For  the  cards  of  the  former  are  of  very  little  use, 
while  those  of  the  latter  may  be  very  valuable. 
Besides,  your  first  discard  is  generally  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  information  to  your  partner. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  worth  while  to  break 
the  rule  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  guard  to  an 
honour  or  second-best  card,  particularly  in  your 
adversaries'  suits. 

When  you  have  the  entire  command  of  any  suit, 
it  is  a  conventional  signal  for  you  to  discard  (when 
the  opportunity  arises)  the  lest  card,  in  order  to 
inform  your  partner. 

Thus,  having  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  a  suit 
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not  led,  you  would  discard  the  ace ;  for  it  must  be 
obvious  that  you  would  not  do  this  unless  you  had 
others  equally  good  behind. 

Discarding  the  second  best  generally  intimates  you 

have  no  more  of  that  suit. 

You  throw  it  away  because  it  is  not  likely  to 
make. 

Be  careful  in  the  management  of  your  small  cards. 

In  order  not  to  mislead  your  partner.  Do  not 
throw  away  carelessly  a  three  or  four  if  you  hold 
a  two. 

When  your  partner  first  renounces  a  suit,  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact. 

As  it  may  save  a  revoke. 

Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  desirableness  of 
affording  information  to  your  partner,  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  his  hand,  and  of  playing  the  hands 
jointly. 

This  being  the  essence  of  the  modern  game. 

Pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  score,  which  ought 

often  to  influence  your  play. 

Eemember  that  the  third  trick  saves  the  game 
when  honours  are  equal ;  that  the  fifth  saves  it 
against  two  by  honours,  and  the  seventh  against 
four  by  honours.  Note  also  that  the  odd  trick  is 
twice  as  valuable  as  any  other,  as  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  two  to  the  score.  Notice  further,  when  you 
are  near  winning  the  game,  how  many  tricks  are 
wanting  for  that  purpose. 
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In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  modify 
the  usual  play  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  tricks  you 
want  in  preference  to  speculating  for  more ;  for  when 
you  particularly  require  one  trick,  it  would  be  folly 
to  risk  it  (by  finessing,  for  example)  in  order  to 
have  the  chance  of  gaining  two. 

The  state  of  the  score  may  sometimes  influence 
your  whole  plan.  For  example,  if  the  adversaries 
are  four,  and  you  have  a  bad  hand,  you  should  lead 
your  best  trump,  as  explained  in  Chap.  IV, 

Consider  also  the  effect  of  the  lead. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  depart  from  the  usual 
modes  of  play  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  lead,  or  of 
giving  it  to  your  partner. 

And  it  is  also  sometimes  worth  while  even  to 
throw  away  a  trick  in  order  to  give  the  lead  to  one 
of  your  adversaries ;  as,  for  example,  to  make  them 
lead  up  to  a  tenace  or  guarded  second. 

These  two  latter  rules  afford  the  principal  oppor- 
tunities for  fine  play. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  when  sound  play  fails  of 
success,  which  must  often  occur. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  expounded  the  theory  of  the  modern 
scientific  game,  and  shown  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
out  in  practice.  Any  one  who  has  sufficiently  mas- 
tered the  principles  here  laid  down  to  apply  them 
fluently  in  his  play,  may  be  called  a  sound 
player,  and  will  possess  by  far  the  most  important 
qualification  for  proficiency  in  the  game.  He  will 
have  immense  advantages  over  those  who  do  not 
play  on  system :  for  he  will  know  what  he  is  about, 
which  they  never  do ;  and  his  game  will  be  intel- 
ligible to  a  good  partner,  whom  he  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  thwarting,  as  is  so  often  done  by  untaught 
players.  Every  good  player  knows  too  well  the 
annoyance  of  having  a  partner  who,  through  want 
of  appreciation  of  what  a  good  game  means,  will 
persist  in  obstructing  and  opposing  his  play,  often 
to  their  mutual  discomfiture. 

And,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  much  a  sys- 
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tematic  commencement  facilitates  the  study  of  the 
game.  Everybody  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn 
Whist  in  the  ordinary  unsystematic  way  :  the  pupil  is 
led  blindly  through  a  course  of  heterogeneous  rules, 
of  the  foundation  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
which  therefore  have  no  meaning  to  him  beyond  mere 
empirical  dicta.  He  must  grope  about  for  a  long 
time  in  the  dark,  and  can  only  enlighten  himself  by 
a  gradual  intuition  of  what  the  rules  mean. 

But  when  the  mode  of  play  is  shown  to  be  a 
system,  easily  explained  and  as  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  astonishing  in  how  different  a  light 
the  game  appears.  Its  acquisition,  instead  of  being 
laborious  and  repulsive,  becomes  easy  and  plea- 
sant ;  the  student,  instead  of  being  frightened  at 
the  difficulties,  finds  them  vanish  before  him  ;  and 
even  those  who,  having  formerly  practised  without 
method,  take  the  trouble  of  learning  the  system, 
suddenly  see  the  light  break  in  upon  them,  and 
soon  find  themselves  repaid  a  hundred-fold  in  the 
increased  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  the  game  will 
afford  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  modern 
scientific  game,  and  of  this  systematic  mode  of 
teaching  it,  that  it  renders  Whist  attractive  to  the 
young.  It  was  formerly  almost  exclusively  prac- 
tised by  those  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who 
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alone  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  sufficient 
experience  and  judgment  to  play  it  well.  But  now 
that  the  results  of  experience  have  been  reduced  to  a 
systematic  form,  capable  of  being  presented  at  once 
to  the  mind,  and  sparing  the  years  of  practice  for- 
merly necessary  for  their  induction,  we  find  the  game 
taken  up  as  an  attractive  occupation  by  young  men 
of  high  intellectual  character,  some  of  whom  rank  as 
the  finest  players.  And  it  is  also  due  to  the  other 
sex  to  say,  that  the  introduction  of  the  systematic 
form  has  been  found  to  take  from  the  game  the 
stigma  of  being  1  only  fit  for  old  maids/  and  to 
render  it  now  as  attractive  to  our  daughters  and 
sisters  as  it  used  to  be  to  our  aunts  and  grandmothers. 

But,  great  as  is  the  step  gained  by  systematic  or 
sound  play,  something  more  is  necessary  to  make 
a  good  player;  for  here  other  qualifications  enter 
into  requisition,  such  as  observation,  memory,  infer- 
ence, and  judgment.  We  must  devote  a  few  words 
to  these. 

If  you  aspire  to  become  a  good  player,  you  must 
observe  carefully.  Look  constantly  at  the  board, 
watch  every  card  as  it  falls,  and  notice  particularly 
every  honour.  When  you  are  practised  in  this, 
extend  your  special  notice  to  the  tens  and  nines, 
which,  from  their  importance  and  the  different  ap- 
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pearance  they  have  from  the  lower  cards,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  call  semi-honours.  ALco 
let  every  original  lead  and  renounce,  or  other  sign 
of  strength  or  weakness  shown  by  each  hand,  impress 
itself  upon  your  mind  as  it  occurs. 

A  good  player  must  also  exercise  some  effort  of 
memory  to  recollect  the  fall  of  the  cards,  and  the 
indications  given  of  the  state  of  the  hands.  But 
the  importance  of  this  is  vastly  overrated  by  un- 
taught players.  "We  often  hear  such  expressions  as 
— '  Mr.  So-and-so  is  a  first-rate  player,  for  he  can 
recollect  every  card  out ; '  or  ' I  shall  never  play  well 
— I  have  no  memory.'  These  are  entirely  delusions. 
Memory  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  correct 
play.  The  best  memory  in  the  world  will  help  a  play  er 
very  little  if  he  does  not  understand  and  practise 
the  principles  of  the  game ;  if  he  does,  a  very  mode- 
rate mnemonical  power  will  suffice  for  every  practical 
purpose.  Let  no  one  therefore  despair  on  this  ground. 
We  will  give  a  few  hints,  by  following  which  the 
necessary  power  may  soon  be  acquired. 

In  the  first  place  avoid  all  artificial  systems,  such 
as  placing  the  trumps  in  a  particular  place  (which  is 
perfectly  childish),  or  any  other  contrivance  of  the 
kind,  further  than  by  carefully  arranging  and  count- 
ing your  cards  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  hand.  Trust 
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to  the  natural  memory  only,  which  will  soon  answer 
your  demands  upon  it. 

Then  do  not  attempt  to  recollect  too  much  at  once 
— go  by  degrees.  It  is  totally  unnecessary  to  recollect 
every  card ;  not  one  player  in  a  hundred  thousand 
could  do  that,  or  would  desire  to  do  it.  The  theory 
of  the  game  shows  us  that  there  are  some  things 
much  more  important  to  attend  to  than  others,  and 
we  should  commence  by  directing  the  memory  to 
these.    For  example  : — 

First.  Always  count  the  trumps ;  notice  the  honours 
as  they  fall ;  and  remember  the  trump  card. 

Secondly.  Direct  your  attention  to  your  own  most 
important  suit,  and  try  to  recollect  the  fall  of  the 
honours  in  it.  As  soon  as  you  can  do  this  well,  try 
also  to  remember  the  semi-honours. 

Thirdly.  Extend  this  to  your  partner's  suit  also. 

Go  as  much  further  as  you  like ;  but  if  you  can  do 
these,  you  will  have  done  much  to  qualify  yourself, 
as  far  as  memory  goes,  for  being  a  good  player. 

Then  a  good  player  will  draw  inferences,  from 
what  he  sees,  as  to  where  certain  cards  do  or  do  not 
lie,  and  generally  as  to  the  state  of  the  various  hands. 
Few  players  have  any  idea  to  what  an  extent  this  may 
be  carried  by  attentive  and  thoughtful  observation. 
There  is.  not  a  single  card  played  from  which  in- 
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formation  of  some  kind  may  not  be  inferred  ;  in  fact, 
as  a  great  player  expresses  it,  4  Whist  is  a  language, 
and  every  card  played  is  an  intelligible  sentence.' 
The  insight  good  players  get  into  their  fellow-players' 
hands  appears  to  the  unpractised  almost  like  second- 
sight.  Great  skill  in  this  can  of  course  only  be  at- 
tained by  great  practice  and  great  attention,  combined 
with  some  special  talent ;  but  every  industrious  and 
careful  player  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  inference, 
and  when  he  has  mastered  the  principles  of  the  game, 
he  ought  to  give  the  subject  his  best  study. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  cards  played  : — 

Play.  Inference. 
Lead, 

{In  the  player's  own  first     KB.  When  there  is  an  alter- 
lead,)  native,  your  own  hand,  or 

the  fall  of  the  other  cards, 
will  often  determine  it.  No 
account  is  here  taken  of  the 
signal  for  trumps,  which 
will  sometimes  modify  the 
inference  to  be  drawn. 

Any  plain  suit  Is  the  best  in  his  hand ;  he 

holds  four  or  more  of  it; 
and  has  not  five  trumps. 

King.  Holds  also  either  queen  or  ace. 

Ace,  followed  by  queen.  Holds  knave  also. 

Ace,  followed  by  a  small  one.     Had  originally  five  or  more. 

Queen  (plain  suits).  Holds  also  knave  and  10 ; 

but  not  ace  or  king. 
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Play. 

(In  returning  his  Partner's 

lead.) 

Does  not  lead  out  the  master 
card. 

Any  card,  afterwards  drop- 
ping a  lower  one. 

Any  card,  afterwards  drop- 
ping a  higher  one. 

(  Generally. ) 

Forces  his  partner. 

Kefrains  from  doing  so. 


Inference. 


Does  not  hold  it. 


Has  no  more. 


Has  more. 


Is  strong  in  trumps. 
Is  weak  in  them. 


Second  Player. 
King  (to  small  one  led).  Holds  ace  also,  or  no  more. 


Queen  (ditto). 
Knave  (ditto). 


Any  smaller  card. 
Trumps  a  doubtful  trick. 


Does  not  trump  it 


Ace. 


Cannot  win  the  trick. 


Wins  it  with  any  card. 


Holds  king  also,  or  ace  and 
ten,  or  no  more. 

Holds  also  queen  and  king,  or 
queen  and  ace,  or  queen  and 
one  other  only,  or  no  more. 

Has  none  lower. 

Has  not  more  than  three 
trumps. 

Has  more  than  three. 


Third  Player. 

Holds  neither  king  nor  queea 

Fourth  Player. 

Has  no  card  higher  than  the 

one  against  him. 
Has  no  card  between  this  and 
the  one  against  him. 
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Plat. 


Inference. 


Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  Player. 

Has  not  the  one  next  below  it. 
Probably  is  strong  in  trumps, 

and  wants  them  led. 
Is  weak  in  that  suit. 
Has  the  next  best  and  the 

full  command. 
Has  no  more. 
Signal  for  trumps. 


Any  card. 

Refuses  to  trump  a  trick 

certainly  against  him. 
Any  discard,  generally. 
Discards  the  best  of  any  suit. 


Discards  the  second  best. 
Plays  unnecessarily  a  higher 
card  before  a  lower. 


When  it  is  considered  that  several  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  inference  will  occur  in  every  trick,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  what  a  clear  insight 
skilled  and  observant  players  will,  after  a  few  tricks, 
obtain  into  each  other's  hands. 


And,  lastly,  a  good  player  must  apply  the  results 
of  his  observation,  memory,  and  inference  with 
judgment  in  his  play.  This  cannot  be  taught :  it 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  individual  talent  or 
good  sense  of  the  player,  and  the  use  he  makes  of 
his  experience  in  the  gamet  This  will  vary  im- 
mensely in  different  individuals,  and  the  scope  for 
individual  judgment  in  play  is  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  game. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  who  has 
qualified  himself  to  b3  called  a  good  player  is 
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further  specially  gifted  by  nature  with  the  power  to 
make  master-strokes  of  genius  and  skill,  which  will 
then  constitute  him  a  fine  player,  the  highest  grade 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

The  student  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  aim 
at  this  too  early;  remembering  always  that  before 
becoming  a  fine  player  he  must  learn  to  be  a  sound 
one,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  be  sought 
in  a  perfect  systematic  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  game. 


APPENDIX. 


EXAMPLES  OF  HANDS. 

The  following  are  a  few  simple  hands  played 
through.*  They  are  not  intended  to  exemplify  skill, 
for,  as  in  almost  all  hands,  the  play  might  admit 
of  modifi cation  according  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  several  players; — they  have  merely  the  object 
of  illustrating  the  routine  practice  of  some  of  the 
more  common  and  important  points  in  the  modern 
game ; — such  as  the  signal  for  trumps,  forcing,  the 
return  of  a  suit,  discarding,  and  so  on. 

A  and  C  are  partners  against  B  and  D ;  the  atten- 
tion being  chiefly  directed  to  the  play  of  the  two 
former.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  play  the  elder 
hand  A.  The  winner  of  each  trick  is  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 

*  This  mode  of  illustrating  Whist  by  model  games  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Author  of  the  present  work,  in  '  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine'  for  December  1861. 
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EXAMPLE  t 

The  object  of  this  example  is  to  illustrate  the 
making  of  a  long  plain  suit,  by  the  aid  of  your 
partner's  long  suit  of  trumps ;  the  trump  lead  being 

called  for  by  signal. 


Hearts.    Kg.  8,  6,  4,  2. 
Spades.    6,  2. 
Diamonds.    9,  6,  3,  2. 
Clubs.   A.  7. 


Hearts.  A.  Q.  Kn. 

Spades.    8,  7,  5. 

Diamonds.  A.  10. 

Clubs.  Q.  Kn.  10, 
5,  3. 


C 

Hearts  Trumps. 
B  D 

(Dealer) 
9  turned  up. 
A 


Hearts.    9,  5,  3. 

Spades.    Q.  Kn. 

Diamonds.  Kg. 
Q.  Kn.  8,  7. 

Clubs.    9,  4,  2. 


Hearts.    10,  7. 

Spades.    A.  Kg.  10,  9,  4,  3. 

Diamonds.    5,  4. 

Clubs.    Kg.  8,  6. 


EXAMPLES. 
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Trick.  Play. 

I.  *A  King  of  Sp. 
B  5 
C  6 

Remark. — Having  five  trumps, 
C  signals  to  have  them  led.  A 
not  seeing  the  2  fall,  will  know- 
that  some  one  is  asking  for  trumps, 
and  will  therefore  carefully  watch 
the  next  round. 

D  Knave  „ 

Trick.  Play. 

v.  b  a  of  a 

*C  A.  „ 
D  2  „ 
A  6  „ 

VI.    C  4  of  H. 
D  9  „ 
A  4  of  Di. 
*B  A.  of  H. 

H.  *A  Ace  of  Sp. 
B  7  „ 

C  2  „ 

Remark.— Trump  signal  com- 
pleted. 

D  Q.  „ 

VII.   B  Kn.  of  CL 
C  7  „ 
B  4  „ 
*A  Kg.  „ 

III.    A  10  of  H. 

Remark.  —  In    obedience  to 
trump  signal. 

B  ivn.  „ 
*C  Kg.  „ 
D  3  „ 

VIII.  *A  10  of  Sp. 

Remark. — A  has  now  brought 
in  his  long  suit,  and  pursues  it 
to  the  end.    C  discards  his  dia- 
monds.   It  is  immaterial  what 
the  adversaries  play. 

IX.  *A  9  „ 
X.  *A  4  „ 
XL  *A  3  „ 
XII.  *C  6  of  H. 
XIII.  *C  8  „ 

IV.    C  2  of  H. 
D  5  „ 
A  7  „ 
*B  Q.  „ 

The  result  is  that  A  and  C  win  a  treble  by  cards 
against  two  by  honours  and  other  considerable  ad- 
verse strength. 


g2 
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THEORY  OF  WHIST. 


EXAMPLE  IL 

In  this  the  elder  hand  (A)  has  the  same  long  suit 
as  before,  but  the  strength  in  trumps  is  now  given  to 
the  adversaries.  The  example  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate how  a  long  suit,  though  it  may  not  be  brought 
in,  may  be  made  useful  in  forcing  the  strong  adverse 
trump  hand. 

Hearts.    Q.  Kn.  5. 
Spades.  6. 

Diamonds.  A.  8,  7,  3. 
Clubs.    A.  Q.  Kn.  7,  2. 


Hearts.    A.  9,  8.         Hearts  Trumps. 
Spades.  8,  7,  5,  2.     33  33 
Diamonds.  9,  6,  2.  (Dealer) 
Clubs.    10,  4,  3.         King  turned  up. 

A 

Hearts.    7,  3. 
Spades.    A.  Kg.  10,  9,  4,  3. 
Diamonds.    5,  4. 
Clubs.    Kg.  8,  0. 


Hearts.  Kg.  10,6, 
4,  2. 

Spades.    Q.  Kn. 

Diamonds.  Kg.Q. 
Kn.  10. 

Clubs.    9,  5. 
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Trick.  Play. 

I.  *A  King  of  Sp. 
B  2 
C  6 
D  Q. 

Remark. — Commencement  of 
signal  for  trumps. 

Trick.  Play. 
VII.  *C  A.  of  CL 
D  5  „ 
A  6  „ 
B  3  „ 

viii.  c  q.  of  a. 

D  9  „ 

*A  Kg.  „ 

Remark.— To  get  rid  of  the 
command. 

B  4  „ 

TT     it  A      A        i?  Oi 

11.  *A  A.  oi  bp. 

Remark. — Better  to  go  on  with 
epades  at  the  risk  of  being  trumped 
than  to  open  a  new  weak  suit. 
B  5 

C  3  of  Di. 
D  Kn.  of  Sp. 
Remark.  —Signal  completed. 

III.   A  10  of  Sp. 

Remark.— To  force  the  adverse 
hand  which  has,  by  asking  for 
trumps,  declared  itself  strong,  in 
them. 

B  7  „ 

C  7  of  Di. 
*D  2  of  H.  « 

IX.    A  9  of  Sp. 

Remark.— Repeating  the  force 
to  extract  the  last  trump. 
B  8  „ 
C  8  of  Di. 
*D  10  of  H. 

IV.    D  4  of  H. 
A  3  „ 

C  5  „ 

X.    D  10  of  Di. 

A  5  r 

B  2  „ 
A.  „ 

V.    B  9  of  H. 
C  Kn.  „ 
*D  Kg.  „ 
A  7  „ 

XI.  *C  Kn.  of  CL 

Remark. — The  adverse  trumps 
bc-ing  now  all  forced  out,  C, 
having  gained  the  lead  by  a  card 
of  re-entry,  brings  in  his  clubs, 
and  makes  them  all. 

XII.  *C  7 
XIII.  *C  2 

VI.    D  6  of  H. 
A  4  cf  Di. 
B  8  of  H. 
*C  Q.  „ 

A  and  C  gain  3  by  cards. 
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THEORY  OF  WHIST. 


EXAMPLE  III. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
discard,  as  a  means  of  communicating  information. 


Hearts,    A.  9,  7,  6. 
Spades.    6,  2. 

Diamonds.  Q.  Kn.  10  9,  4. 
Clubs.    8,  3. 


Hearts.    Q.  8,  5. 
Spades.  Kn.  10,  4. 
Diamonds.    A.  3. 
Clubs.    A.  Q.  9, 
7,  2. 


C 

Hearts  Trumps. 
B  D 

(Dealer) 
10  turned  up. 
A 


Hearts.  Kn.  10,3. 

Spades.    9,  8,  7. 

Diamonds.    8,  7, 
6,  2. 

Clubs.  Kn.  10,  4. 


Hearts.    Kg.  4,  2. 
Spades.    A.  Kg.  Q.  5,  3. 
Diamonds.    Kg.  5. 
Clubs.   Kg.  6,  5. 


EXAMPLES. 
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Trick.  Play. 
I.  *A  Kg.  of  Sp. 

B  4 
C  2 
D  7 

Trick.  Play. 
VI.    B  2  of  CI. 
C  Q.  of  Di. 

Remark.— This  second  discard 
completes  the  full  information  as 
to  B's  hand.    In  the  first  place, 
having  passed  a  doubtful  trick,  he 
has  more  than  three  trumps,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  has  not  five, 
he  must  have  four  with  three  dia- 
monds.   Secondly,  his  discarding 
the  best  diamond  shows  he  has 
perfect  command  of  the  suit  re- 
maining behind. 

D  10  of  CI. 
*A  Kg.  „ 

II.  *A  Q.  of  Sp. 
B  10  „ 
C   6  „ 
D   8  „ 

III.  *A  A.  of  Sp. 
B  Kn.  „ 
C  3  of  CI. 

Remark. — This  discard  at  once 
gives  great  insight  into  C's  hand. 
He  discards  from  his  weak  suit, 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  strong 
in  trumps  and  diamonds.    But  he 
has  not  5  trumps  or  he  would 
have  signalled  for  them,  and 
hence,  in  all  probability,  he  has 
at  least  4  or  5  diamonds. 
D  9  of  Sp. 

VII.  *A  Kg.  of  H. 

Remark.  —  Strengthening 
trump  lead,  justified  by  the  know- 
ledge gained  in  the  last  trick. 
B5 

C  6  „ 
D  3 

VIII.    A  4  of  H. 
B  8  „ 
*C  A.  „ 
D  10  „ 

IV.    A  Kg.  of  Di. 

Remark.  —  The    spade  lead 
being  now  unadvisable,  A  is  jus- 
tified in  acting  on  the  information 
gained  by  his  partner's  discard, 
and  leads  a  strengthening  dia- 
mond. 

*B  A.  „ 
C  4  „ 

D  2 

IX.   C  7  of  H. 
D  Kn.  „ 
A  2  „ 

J->     VXJ'  ,) 

X.   B  Q.  of  CL 
*C  9  of  H. 

Remark,  XJses  the  last  trump 

to  bring  in  his  diamonds. 

D  Kn.  of  CL 
A  6 

V.  *B  A.  of  CL 
C  8  „ 
D  4  „ 
A  o  „ 

XI.  *C  9  of  Di. 
XII.  *C  10  „ 
XIII.  *C  Kn.  „ 

A  and  C  win  4  by  cards. 
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THEORY  OF  WHIST. 


EXAMPLE  IV. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
returning  the  proper  card  of  your  partner's  lead,  as 
a  means  of  conveying  information. 


Hearts.    8,  5,  4. 

Spades.    Kn.  5. 

Diamonds.   A.  Q. 
Kn.  8,  3. 

Clubs.    A.  Kg.  4. 


Hearts.    A.  9,  3,  2. 
Spades.    A.  Q.  6,  2. 
Diamonds.    Kg.  5,  4. 
Clubs.    6,  3. 

c 

Hearts  Trumps. 
B  D 

(Dealer) 
6  turned  up. 
A 

Hearts.    Kg.  Q.  10,  7. 
Spades.    Kg.  4,  3. 
Diamonds.    10,  7,  2. 
Clubs.   Kn.  8,  7. 


Hearts.    Kn.  6. 
Spades.  10,9,8,7. 
Diamonds.    9,  6. 
Clubs.    Q.  10,  9, 
5,2, 


EXAMPLES. 
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Trick.  Play. 

I.   A  7  of  H. 

Remark. — In  this  hand  every 
plain  suit  is  so  bad  to  lead  that 
the  trump  lead  with  such  strength 
is  quite  justifiable. 

B  4  „ 
*C  A.  „ 
D  6  „ 

Trick.  Play. 

IV.    A  10  of  Di. 

Remark. — For  want  of  abetter 
lead,  you  lead  up  to  the  suit  that 
has  been  declared  weak. 
B  Kn.  „ 
*C  Kg.  „ 
D  9  „ 

V.    C  2  of  Sp. 
D  7  „ 
*A  Kg.  „ 
B  5  „ 

II.    C  2  of  E 

Remark. — From  this  card  re- 
turned, C  must  either  have  four 
or  no  more. 

D  Kn.  „ 
*A  Q.  „ 
B  5  „ 

VI.   A  4  of  Sp. 
Remark.  —  See  remark,  next 
trick. 

B  Kn.  „ 

*c  a  „ 

D  8  „ 

III.  *A  10  of  H. 

Remark. — It  is  justifiable  to 
take  out  another  round  of  trumps, 
though  two  may  fall  for  one : 
partly  to  see  how  they  lie,  and 
partly  to   get  a  discard  from 
some  one  as  a  guide  for  the  next 
lead.    Leading  the  10  instead  of 
the  King  is  an  additional  assu- 
rance to  your  partner  that  you 
have  still  one  left. 

B  8  „ 

C  3  „ 
Remark.  —  This   card  shows 
that  C,  having  returned  his  low- 
est in  the  last  trick,  had  four  at 
first,  and  has  consequently  now 
one  remaining,  which  therefore 
you  are  careful  not  to  draw,  as 
the  game  will  depend  on  the  two 
being  made  separately. 

D  6  of  Di. 

VII.  *C  A.  of  Sp. 
D  9  „ 
A  3  „ 

Remark. — This  shows  that  you 
(A)  having  returned  your  highest, 
had  not  more  than  three  spades 
originally,  and  consequently  have 
no  more  left.   Your  partner  (C) 
therefore,  observing  this,  sees  that 
by  leading  the  losing  spade,  he 
will  enable  you  to  make  your 
trump  separately  from  his,  which 
will  win  the  game. 

B  4  of  CI. 

VIII.    C    6  of  Sp. 
D  10  „ 

*A  Kg.  of  H. 

Remark.— You  trump  without 
hesitation,  knowing  your  partner 
to  hold  the  other  trump. 
B  3  of  Di. 

C  makes  the  last  trump,  and  A  and  C  make  3  by 
cards  and  2  by  honours,  winning  a  treble. 
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THEORY  OF  WHIST. 


EXAMPLE  V. 


This  example  is  given  to  show  how  singularly, 
under  extreme  circumstances,  the  bringing  in  of  a 
long  suit  may  annihilate  the  most  magnificent  cards. 
The  hand  is  a  very  remarkable  Whist  curiosity :  A 
and  C  hold  all  the  honours  in  every  plain  suit,  and 
two  honours  in  trumps,  and  yet  do  not  make  a  single 
trick ! 


Spades.    Q.  Kn. 

Diamonds.    Kn.  10,  9,  8,  7,  6. 

Clubs.    10,  9,  8,  7,  6. 


C 


Hearts.   A.  Q.  10, 
8. 


Hearts.    6,  5,  4, 


Spades.  10,9,8,7, 
6,  5,  4,  3,  2. 


(Dealer) 


Diamonds.    5,  4, 


2  turned  up. 


Clubs.    5,  4,  3,  2. 


Hearts.  Kg.  Kn.  9,  7. 
Spades.    A.  Kg. 


Diamonds.  A.  Kg.  Q. 
Clubs.   A.  Kg.  Q.  Kn. 


EXAMPLES. 


Trick.  Play. 

I.   A  7  of  H. 

Remarks.  —  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  this  being  the  proper 
lead. 

*B  8  „ 
C  6  of  CI. 
D  2  of  E 


II. 


B  2  of  Sp. 
C  Kn.  „ 
*D  3  of  H. 
A  Kg.  of  Sp. 


III.  D  4  of  H. 
Remarks. — The  propriety  of 
this  lead  is  often  questioned  ;  but 
it  is  defended  by  the  impolicy  of 
leading  either  of  the  extremely 
weak  plain  suits,  and  by  the  lead 
of  trumps  being  up  to  a  renounc- 
ing hand,  and  therefore  the  most 
favourable  possible.  Also,  by 
giving  B  the  lead  again,  it  enables 
him  to  continue  the  spade,  for  D 
to  make  his  small  trumps  upon. 

A  9  „ 
*B  10  „ 

C  7  of  CI. 


Trick. 
IV. 


Play. 
B  3  of  Sp. 
C  Q  „ 
*D  5  of  H. 
A  A.  of  Sp. 


V. 

D  6  of  H. 

A  Kn.  „ 

*B  Q.  „ 

C  8  of  CI. 

VI. 

*B  A.  of  H. 

A  Kg.  „ 

VII. 

*B  10  of  Sp. 

VIII. 

*B    9  „ 

IX. 

*B    8  „ 

X. 

*B   7  „ 

XI. 

*B    6  „ 

XII. 

*B    5  „ 

XIII. 

*B   4  „ 

B  and  D  win  every  trick. 
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THEOKY  OF  WHIST. 


l^gmmjj  pities, 

BEING  SHORT  MEMORANDA  OP  IMPORTANT  POINTS 
TO  BE  KEPT  IN  MIND  BY  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  PRACTISE  THE  MODERN 
SCTENTDJIC  GAME  OP  WHIST.* 


If  you  the  modern  game  of  Whist  would  know, 
From  this  great  principle  its  precepts  flow : 
Treat  your  own  hand  as  to  your  partner's  joined, 
And  play,  not  one  alone,  but  both  combined. 

Your  first  lead  makes  your  partner  understand 

What  is  the  chief  component  of  your  hand; 

And  hence  there  is  necessity  the  strongest 

That  your  first  lead  be  from  your  suit  that?  3  longest. 

In  this,  with  ace  and  king,  lead  king,  then  ace; 
With  king  and  queen,  king  also  has  first  place ; 
With  ace,  queen,  knave,  lead  ace  and  then  the  queen ; 
With  ace,  four  small  ones,  ace  should  first  be  seen; 
With  queen,  knave,  ten,  you  let  the  queen  precede ; 
In  other  cases,  you  the  lowest  lead. 


*  The  rules  embodied  in  these  versicles  were  first  published 
in  prose  (printed  on  a  card,  entitled  '  Pocket  Precepts ')  by  the 
Author  of  this  work,  in  March  1864.  The  idea  of  the  rhym- 
ing form  here  adopted  is  taken  from  an  old  French  composi- 
tion of  the  same  kind. 


RULES  AND  MAXIMS. 


Ere  you  return  your  friend's,  your  own  suit  play ; 

But  trumps  you  must  return  without  delay. 

When  you  return  your  partner's  lead,  take  pams 
To  lead  him  back  the  best  your  hand  contains, 
If  you  received  not  more  than  three  at  first ; 
If  you  had  more,  you  may  return  the  worst. 
But  if  you  hold  the  master  card,  you're  bound 
In  most  cases  to  play  it  second  round. 

Whene'er  you  want  a  lead,  'tis  seldom  wrong 
To  lead  up  to  the  weak,  or  through  the  strong. 

If  second  hand,  your  lowest  should  be  played, 
Unless  you  mean  '  trump  signal '  to  be  made ; 
Or  if  you've  king  and  queen,  or  ace  and  king, 
Then  one  of  these  will  be  the  proper  thing. 

Mind  well  the  rules  for  trumps,  you'll  often  need  them . 
When  you  hold  five,  'tis  always  eight  to  lead 
them; 

Or  if  the  lead  won't  come  in  time  to  you, 
Then  signal  to  your  partner  so  to  do. 

Watch  also  for  your  partner's  trump  request, 

To  which,  with  less  than  four,  play  out  your  best. 

To  lead  through  honours  turned  up  is  bad  play, 
Unless  you  want  the  trump  suit  cleared  away. 

When,  second  hand,  a  doubtful  trick  you  see, 
Don't  trump  it  if  you  hold  more  trumps  than  three ; 
But  having  three  or  less,  trump  fearlessly. 

When  weak  in  trumps  yourself,  don't  force  your  friend ; 
But  always  force  the  adverse  strong  trump  hand. 

For  sequences,  stern  custom  has  decreed 
The  lowest  you  must  play,  if  you  don't  lead. 

When  you  discard,  weak  suits  you  ought  to  choose, 
For  strong  ones  are  too  valuable  to  lose. 
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Opinions  of  the  Press. 


1  The  work  of  Dr.  Pole  expounds  the  fundamental  theory  on  which  the 

modern  game  is  based  These  books  furnish  a  complete  epitome  of 

the  game,  presenting  it  both  theoretically  and  practically  in  the  perfect 
state  it  has  now  arrived  at,  by  continued  study  and  practice  during  the  two 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  it  first  assumed  a  definite  shape  and  took 

its  present  name  These  are  fully  investigated  by  Dr.  Pole,  and  the 

discussion  forms  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  essay  Dr.  Pole's  table 

of  inferences  puts  this  very  forcibly.' — Quarterly  Review,  Jan,  1871. 

1  The  mantle  of  Deschapelles  has  fallen  on  no  unworthy  successors  

This  again  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  Professor  Pole.  .  .  .  The 
argument  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Pole.5 — Fraser's  Magazine, 
April  1869. 

*  The  theory  and  the  deductions  which  issue  from  it  have  not  previously 
been  put  so  well  or  so  clearly  into  language  ;  and  it  is  because  the  essay  has 
great  merit  in  this  respect  that  we  proceed  to  expound  it  somewhat  in 

detail  The  Author  proceeds  to  consider  how  the  choice  between 

these  [previously  mentioned  systems  of  play]  is  to  be  determined.  This,  to 
our  mind,  is  the  most  original  and  thoughtful  part  of  his  essay.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  condense  it.  It  must  be  read  as  it  stands.  We  endorse 
every  word  of  it,  and  we  specially  commend  it  to  "  players  in  domestic 
circles,"  for  whose  "instruction,  improvement,  and  encouragement"  it 

was  designed  The  remainder  of  the  observations  on  leading  trumps, 

and  on  forcing  and  ruffing,  are  judicious  and  sound.  The  management  of 
plain  suits  and  the  return  of  the  lead ,  with  the  various  qualifications  which 

surround  the  abstract  principles,  are  next  ably  discussed  These 

portions  of  the  treatise  are  full  of  interest.' — Field,  Feb.  4,  1865. 

'  Dr.  Pole's  exposition  of  the  fundamental  theory  of  whist  is  calculated 
not  only  to  make  clearer  to  accomplished  players  the  principles  on  which 
they  already  act,  but  also  to  teach  the  game  to  beginners  in  domestic 
circles.  To  those  who,  already  knowing  a  little,  desire  to  know  more  of 
1  he  game,  we  can  strongly  recommend  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Pole's  essay.' — 
Field,  May  28, 1870. 

'That  an  article  on  the  Theory  of  Whist  should,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
years,  bear  re-publication,  speaks  so  much  in  its  favour  that  it  will  need 
little  praise  at  our  hands.  It  endeavours  to  make  clear  the  principles  of 
the  game,  so  that  the  young  player  may  more  readily  acquire  knowledge 
from  practice  and  by  the  study  of  the  other  writers.  The  theoretical  should 
in  all  cases  precede  the  practical.  The  combination  system,  on  which  the 
Author  so  ably  descants,  has  been  never  so  well  explained  as  in  this  book. 
His  description  of  the  game  as  an  intellectual  pursuit,  and  its  moral  and 
social  relations,  is  pleasant  reading.  To  any  person  desirous  to  understand 
the  principles  of  whist  we  cordially  recommend  this  book.'— Westminster 
Chess  and  Whist  Papers,  July  1,  1870. 

'  A  very  interesting  and  useful  booklet  for  whist  players.  It  attracted 
considerable  notice  as  being  the  first  practical  attempt  to  bring  into  a  con- 
densed and  systematic  form  the  two-hand  principle  of  play  which  every 
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player  recognises  and  seeks  to  follow,  though  its  law  is  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Most  valuable  help  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Pole's  little  book  to 
those  who  wish  in  reality  "  to  play  their  partner's  hand  as  well  as  their 
own."  '—Daily  Telegraph,  June  6,  1870. 

*  A  very  interesting  and  useful  essay  on  the  theory  of  the  game.  The 
Author  prides  himself,  and  we  think  with  justice,  on  being  the  first  to  draw 
from  a  single  principle  the  whole  theory  of  the  game.  There  is  nothing 
thoughout  his  argument  in  which  we  do  not  concur,  and  we  strongly 
advise  all  whist  players  to  read  it  with  attention.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  this  little  treatise.' — Daily  News. 

*  Never  since  Mrs.  Battle's  famous  "Opinions"  have  we  seen  a  more 
attractive  little  book  on  the  great  subject  of  whist  than  the  volume  now 

before  us  With  only  a  very  moderate  liking  for  what  is  really  the 

best  game  of  cards  still  in  vogue,  the  reader  easily  gains  an  amount  of  very 
interesting  information,  conveyed  in  a  pleasantly  colloquial  manner,  that 
is  like  the  remarks  of  a  skilful  friend  at  your  elbow  during  the  progress  of  a 
trial  game.  It  will  open  up  the  science  of  the  game  to  those  who  have  pre- 
viously played  hap-hazard,  or  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  science  that 
may  be  included  even  in  a  domestic  amusement.' — Illustrated  Times, 
Sept.  17,  1870. 

'  This  little  work  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  make  whist  simpler  and 
easier  by  showing  that  the  rules  of  the  best  modern  play  are  not  mere  arbi- 
trary conventions,  but  depend  on  certain  definite  logical  principles,  easily 
understood  and  as  easily  remembered.  The  Author  states  that  the  system 
here  laid  down,  although  it  corresponds  accurately  with  the  best  club  play, 
is  yet  specially  adapted  for  domestic  circles,  and  in  particular  for  teaching 
the  game  to  the  young,  who,  when  they  learn  in  this  way,  find  it  easy  and 
attractive.  We  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  cordially 
recommend  Dr.  Pole's  little  work  to  all  families  who  encourage  and  prac- 
tise this  noble  game.' — Graphic,  July  16, 1S70. 

'  A  capital  little  treatise.'— John  Bull,  Hay  21, 1870. 

1  The  writers  on  whist  have  been  legion  ;  most  of  them  contain  valuable 
hints,  yet  hardly  one  is  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  be  regarded  as  of  standard 
authority.  Dr.  Pole's  Theory  of  Whist,  however,  meets  more  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  complete  treatise  than  any  other  writer  we  are  acquainted 
with.  It  contains  all  that  was  accepted  by  the  scientific  players  of  the  olden 
time  and  all  that  modern  skill  has  more  recently  imported  into  the  game. 
Dr.  Pole  has  done  well  in  bringing  into  proper  prominence  what  he  terms 
the  "  fundamental  theory  of  the  game  ; "  this  he  has  done  in  language 
simple,  clear,  and  concise.  The  Theory  of  Whist  in  its  compendious  form 
will  become  a  favourite  with  learners  and  proficients,  both  classes  of  whom 
may  assuredly  gain  instruction  and  benefit.'— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 
July  9, 1870. 

'  The  appearance  of  this  work  in  a  separate  form  is  fully  justified  by  the 
favour  it  has  met  with  from  lovers  of  the  game.  We  have  but  little  reason 
for  dilating  at  any  length  on  the  nature  or  excellences  of  the  work ;  but  we 
can  truly  say  that  we  have  re-read  it,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  we  hope 
with  profit.  We  gladly  recommend  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Pole's  work  to 
our  readers,  but  few  of  whom,  no  matter  how  well  they  play  the  game,  we 
feel  convinced  will  regret  having  studied  it,  whilst  the  majority  willreturn 
to  it  again  and  again  for  counsel  and  advice. — Era,  May  29,  1870. 
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M.P.  for  Cork.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Mabshman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.    Thirteenth  Edition, 

reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten  ;  with  about 
ls000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  "W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Pep.  6s. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  24s,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  24s. 
Vol.  V.  price  12s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sahdabs,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 
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SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellee,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  E.C.L.  and  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zelleb,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.CL,  and  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  price  14s.  * 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Gbaht,  Bart.  M.A.  LL  J).  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 

2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 

English.  By  R.  Williams,  B. A. Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.   By  E.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10*.  Gd.  crown  8vo.  4s,  Gd. 

English  Synonymes.    By  E.  Jane  Whatelt.    Edited  by  Archbishop 

Whatelt.  5th  Edition.  Ecp.  3s. 
BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.    By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedding,  M.A. 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols. 
8vo.  price  £3  13s.  Gd. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.    By  John  Stuakt  Mill.  New 

Edition.  Post  8vo.*5s. 
On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Third  Edition.   8vo.  9s.   Crown  Svo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  Gd.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  id. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Eighth  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  the 

same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stebbing, 
M.A.  Eellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.5s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuaet  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  "Writings.  By  John 
StuaetMill.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 

on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  TVilliam,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  D.D.  E.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  Gd. 
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The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Yol.  I.  royal  8vo.  30s. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LOED  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Eeform  in  1831  and 

1832.  16mo.  Is. 

INAUGURAL  ADDEESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  5s.  People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is. 

A  DICTIONAEY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  K,  G.  Latham, 
MA.  M.D.  P.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.H.  J.Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WO  EDS  and  PHEASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.    By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S. 

Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  DEBATES ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp.  6s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6cZ. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOE,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wartee,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

HISTOEICAL  and  CEITICAL  COMMENTAEY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Katjsch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L 
Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I . 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Ph.D.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  Key,  5s.  Part  II. 
Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  §d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  4to. 
pp.  2,125,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionary    (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  TVork  (as 
above).  Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,045,  price  18s.  cloth. 
White's  Junior  Student's  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,053,  price  12s. 
Sp™™* Pw  J  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s.  6d. 
separately  |  The  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 
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An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  New  Edi- 
tion. 4to.  21s. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  8*.  Qd. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  4to.  price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

Greek-English  Lexicon.  Twelfth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Benfey,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  52s.  Qd. 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smart.  8vo.  12s.  16mo,  6s. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  h.  Contanseatt.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  18mo.  3s.  Qd. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English- Germ  an.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacexet,  M.A. 
and  Dr.  Carl  Martin  Eeiedlandee.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Peendeegast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.   Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  *  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'  Uniform  Editions  :— 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  and  Second 

Seeies,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Qd. 
Leisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consolatory,  iEsthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 
The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  contributed 

to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  By  A.K.H.  B.  Crown  8vo.3s.  Qd. 
The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fiest 

and  Second  Seeies,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  Qd. 
Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 

City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 
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LESSONS  of  MIDDLE  AGE ;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.   By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s,  Qd. 
Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.  By  A.  K.  H.B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6& 
SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.    By  James  Anthony 

Feoude,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

Second  Seeies.  8vo.  price  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Libeaey  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student's  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of 

the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s.  <kf. 
The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 

Henry  Rogers.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 
Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 

Newman's  Beply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.    By  the 

same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faeeae,  Mi.,  F.R.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  Qd, 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP ;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 

of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
Mullee,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2. 

UEBERWEG'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
M.A.  F.R.S.B.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexandee  Bain,  Andeew  Findlatee,  and  George  Geote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Sttjaet  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Indnctive 
Method.  By  J.  D.  Moeell,M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stieling.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception ;  an 
Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stieling.  8vo.  5s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  the  same  Author.  In 
Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  10s.  Qd.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately  :— < 
Part  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  Qd. 

TIME  and  SPACE;  a  Metaphysical  Essay.     By  Shadworth  H. 

Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a  system  of  Philo- 
sophy.)  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Beat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  5s. 

A  TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 

the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  [In  the  press. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hume. 

By  the  same  Editors.  [In  the  press. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.    By  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Heeschel,  Bart. 

Eleventh  Edition,  withPlates  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  SUN ;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM.  By  Richaed  A.  Peoctoe,  B.A.  E.R.A.S.  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  107  figures  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  14s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 

under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  105.  Qd. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

SCHALLEN'S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell  ;  edited  by  W.  Huggixs,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  [Kearly  ready. 
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CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  large  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.  16mo.  7  s.  Gd. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTEONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 

Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Mebeifielp, 
F.R.A.S  and  H.  Evees.  8vo.  14s. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STOEMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 

Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  E.  H.  Scott,  M.A.  T.C.l5. 
8vo.  105.  Gd. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  Charles  Marshall.  With  6 
Illustrations  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  12*.  Gd. 

A  GENEEAL  DICTIONAEY  of  GEOGEAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  AVorld.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LLJD.  F.R.G.S.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGEAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  6  Maps.  Pep.  7s.  Gd. 

MATJNDEE'S  TEEASTJEY  of  GEOGEAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 

Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  P.E.G.S.  Kevised 
Edition,  with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Pep.  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  Gd.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY.  In 

31  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Butlee,  M.A.  Imp.  4to.  price  3s.  Gd.  sewed,  or  5s.  cloth.  {Nearly  ready. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTAEY  TEEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 

Translated  and  edited  from  Gak^ot's  Elements  de  Physique  (with  the 
Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  P.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS  or  NATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 

Neil  Aenott,  M.D.  P.E.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.  Two  Parts.  8vo.  21s. 

SOUND  :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tykdaxl,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait  of  31.  CMadni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9s. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.    By  Professor  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 

F.E.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10s.  Gd. 
EESEAECHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION  ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.   Svo.  price  14s. 

PEOFESSOE  TYND ALL'S  ESSAYS  on  the  USE  and  LIMIT  of  the 

IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions, 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.  8vo.  3s., 
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NOTES  of  a  COURSE  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 

A.  D.  1870.  By  Professor  Trap  all.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

NOTES  of  a  COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is. 
sewed,  or  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC  PEOPLE ;  a  Series 
of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By  John  Tyudall,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Peoctor, 

B.  A.  F.R.A.S.   Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  By  ^Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Walkeb, 
F.R.S.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  BEGINNING:  its  When  and  its  How.  By  Mdngo  Ponton, 
F.R.S.E.  Post  8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18s. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.    By  W.  R.  Grove, 

Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  "Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a  Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity. 8vo.  10s.  Qd.  The  Discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2s.  Qd. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  7s.  Qd. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Claek,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  21s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.    By  Richaed  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.    With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  Qd. 
The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA :  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
Nilsson.    With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J .  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Svo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  Svo.  21s. 
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INSECTS  AT  HOME.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.  With 

a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  2 L  full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller 
Illustrations  from  original  designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS ;  being  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 
P.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontispiece  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.    By  Dr. 

Geoege  Haetwtg.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.    By  the  same  Author.  Third 

(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Hartwig.  With  8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.    By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With 

3  Maps  and  about  SO  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21s. 
The  POLAR  WORLD  ,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.    By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
MAUNDER' S   TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.    Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors,  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.   Two  Parts,  fcp.  12s.  cloth,  or  19s.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS   of   BOTANY    for  FAMILIES    and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thoxas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts, 2s,  Qd. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Ninth 
Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  1 2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

MAUNDER' S   SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  Qd.  calf. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 

Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Eeande  (the  original  Author),  and  Geoege  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  3  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 

Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors 
Complete  in  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  £7  35. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll.  London.  Fourth 
Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15s.  Part  II. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s.  Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24s. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  I.  8vo.  9s.  Part  II.  just  ready. 

OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY ;  or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Qd. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of  Carbon.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
price  4s.  Qd. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
GANIC. By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  12s.  Qd. 

A  TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  THEORETICAL  and 

PRxiCTICAL ;  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  By  Julius  Althatjs,  M.D.  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  partly  re-written.  Post  Svo.  with  Plate  and  2  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women ;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D.    Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  24s. 

On  SOME  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HOOD ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  March  1871.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.   Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  West,  M.D.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  16s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  5  vols.  Svo.  £5  5s. 

The  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN'S  DISEASES.  By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 
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LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  James  Paget, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Tubner,  M.B.  8vo.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  and  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  completing  the  work.  [In  the  press. 

On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 

EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Headlam 
Gbeenhow,  M.D.  E.R.C.P.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Brompton.   Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 

MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hoeace  Dobell, 
M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  18s.  each. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment :  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.B.Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Chables  Mubchison,  M.D.  Post  8vo, 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Gray, 
F.R.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab,  with  a  new  Introduction  by_the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.  28s. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LARYNX,  investigated  and 
treated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Laryngoscope.  ;,By  W.  Maecet,  M.D. 
E.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  5  Lithographs,  6s. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.    By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King's  College, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.  Pabts  I.  and  II.  price  7s.  6d>  each. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.   8vo.  36s. 

REIM ANN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  DERIVATIVES; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  by 
William  Cbookes,  F.R.S.  With  5  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

On  the  MANUFACTURE  of  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  in  ENGLAND 

and  IRELAND.  By  William  Cbooees,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8s.  6d. 
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A  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  by  F.  J.  Fabbe,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  Wabington,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

THOMSON'S  CONSPECTUS  of  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Bibkett,  M.D.  18mo.  price  6s. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

IN  FAIRYLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Allingham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  31s.  Qd. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A.  SCULPTOR.  Edited  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

MATERIALS  for  a  HISTORY  of  OIL  PAINTING.    By  Sir  Charles 

Locke  Eastlake,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Scott.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ;  with  50  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.   8vo.  16s. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 

of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1867.  By  G.  A.  Macfabren.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  Winkwoeth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and 
Otto  G oldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  12s.  Qd. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winkwoeth;  with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  4to.  21s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winkworth  ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A, 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  4to.  42s. 

CATS'  and  FARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leightons 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo.31s.  Qd. 
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SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.     Fifth  Edition,  with  19 

Etchings  and  187  "Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.    Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.  1  voL,  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.  1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21*. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.    Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  Architect.   With  many  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo.  price  31s.  Qd. 

(j WILT'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt 
Papworth.   8vo.  52s.  Qd. 

A  MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchell.  Crown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  10s.  Qd. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTORS  •  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  0.  C.  Perkins.  With  30  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.   Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  4  5 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  other  Details.  By  Chables  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.   Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

The  ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Toung  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  Lowndes.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis, M.A.  E.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18*. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 

By  W.  Heney  Nobthcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  8vo.  18s. 

URE'S   DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt, 
E.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  14s.  Qd. 
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HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.    By  R.  S.  Cclley, 

Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Eneineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office. 
Eifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates.   Svo.  price  14s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 

and  Practical.  By  E.  Chest,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s, 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.     By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 

Bart.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.    By  the  same  Author. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  Qd.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  Building 

Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  16s. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 

Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4  Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts.  Svo.  18s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 

to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways  and  Agriculture,  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to.  42s. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 

Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Ecp.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 

Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Pep.  9s. 

BOURNE'S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  'Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.'  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples ;  with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63s. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  price  2s.  Qd. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MACHINE-WROUGHT  HOSIERY  and  LACE 

Manufactures.  By  William  Felkin,  F.L.S.  P.S.S.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W.Crookes,F.R.S.&c. 
and  E.  Rohrig,  PhJ).  M.E.  With  625  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  £4 19s. 

MITCHELL'S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  188  Woodcuts.  8v0.  28s. 
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The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Piesse,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  38  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE :  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SYNONYMS,  their  BEARING  on  CHRISTIAN 

FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Giedle stone,  M.A.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Bottltbee,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
FUNDAMENTALS;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.    By  the  Rev. 
T.  Geieeith,  M.A.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

PRAYERS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON 

BTTNSEN,  and  Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Part  I.  For  the 
Family.  Part  II.  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

The    STUDENT'S    COMPENDIUM  of  the   BOOK  of  COMMON 

PRAYER;  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Allden  Nash.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Qd. 

The  BIBLE  and  POPULAR  THEOLOGY;  a  Ke-statement  of  Truths 
and  Principles,  with  special  reference  to  recent  works  of  Dr.  Liddon,  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  G.  Tance  Smith, 
B.A.  Ph.D.  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

The  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  from  the  Archaeology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring, 

Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 

Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  Qd. 
CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol.  Post  8vo.  price  5s.  Qd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth  Edit.  8vo.  16s. 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL,    By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

Conybeare,  MA,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsow,  D  J).  Dean  of  Chester  :— 
Librae, y  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 

on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c   2  yols.  4to.  48s. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 

2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 

Maps.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertations 

on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.    By  James  Smith,  E.R.S.  Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  %d. 

A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  &  Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6c?. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6c?. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE   of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST :  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  price  12s. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D, 

37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  Qd. ;  also  the  39th 

Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6s. 
History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according  to 

Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  10s. 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 

LL.D.   2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
HART  WELL  HORNE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised ;  with  4  Maps  and 

22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

Home's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Re- 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayee,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  Russell 
Maetineau,  M.A.   Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Two 
Maps,  price  12s.  6d. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  8vo.  price  18s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Ayee,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 
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The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

E VERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.Peescott,  MA.  Vol.1.  Matthew  and  Mark-,  Vol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.  2  vols.  8vo.  9«.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED . 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIX  SERMONS  on  the  FOUR  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  in  relation 
to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  7s.  Qd. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.   By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I. 

and  II.  8vo.  price  12s.  each  Part. 
ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.   By  Archbishop  Manning,  D.D. 

Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Qd. 
CHRISTENDOM'S  DIVISIONS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 

the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.    By  Edmund  S. 

Ffoflkes.   Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  155. 

A  VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 

FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Xinth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.5s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.    By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 

'  Amy  Herbert '  &c.  New  Edition,  revised.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 
Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.    By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 

price  Is.  Qd. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 
Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.   By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 
Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  3s. 
THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert/  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'   2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  Qd. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH :  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Josiah  Miller,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Qd. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  6d.  each  Series. 
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'SPIRITUAL  SONGS '  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 

out  the  Year.  By  J.  S.B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Yicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean, 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.   Fcp.  4s.  Qd. 

The  BEATITUDES :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness 

of  Spirit ;  Desire  for  Holiness  ;  Gentleness  ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers  j  Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Ecp.  3s.  Qd. 

His  PRESENCE — not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author, 
in  Memory  of  his  Son*.  Sixth  Edition.  16mo.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Oebt  Ship- 
let,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Ecp.  5s. 

Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  5s. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcp.  5s. 

ENDEAVOURS  after  the   CHRISTIAN   LIFE:   Discourses.  By 

James  Mabtineatj.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

INVOCATION  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 

the  English  Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Oebt  Sbtpxet.  24mo.  3s.  Qd. 
WHATELY'S.  INTRODUCTORY    LESSONS  on   the  CHRISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  Qd, 

FOUR  DISCOURSES  of  CHRYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 

Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allen,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.P.Eden,  10  vols, 
price  £5  5s. 


HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.    By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.    With  Map 

and  5  "Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.    By  Count  Hexrt  RussELL,[Member  of 

the  Alpine  Club,  &c.  With  2  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 
SCENES  in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH;  including  the  Atlas  Mountains 

and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  S. 

Veeeker,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limerick  Artillery  Militia.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper. 
Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  Qd. 

CADORE ;  or,  TITIAN'S  COUNTRY.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Illustrations.  Imperial  Svo.  31s,  Qd. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.    By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 

F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whympeb.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12s.  Qd. 
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TEAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Ebesheield.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  18s. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 

By  the  Authoress  of  '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  &c.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN  TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.    By  the 

Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16s. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Reillt,  P.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Clnb.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  I7in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12s.  6cZ. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL;  the  New  Eoute  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Qd, 

HISTORY  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rtjtbteeeoed  Alcocb:,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.    By  the  Author  of <  How  we 

Spent  the  Summer,  or  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbeet  and  G.  C.  ChtjechilLj 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Charles  Packe.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 
The  ALPINE  GUIDE.    By  John  Ball,  M.E.I.A.  late  President  of 

the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  :— 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c.  Price  6s.  Qd. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 
Price  7s.  Qd. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Inteoduction  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

The  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON;  or,  Historical  Associations 

of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  about  40  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
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VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 

Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.    By  the  same  Author.  Witb 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12*.  Qd. 

PILGRIMAGES  in  the  PYRENEES  and  LANDES.  By  Denys  Shyne 

Lawlor.  Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  15*. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.     By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  each,  as 
follows:— 

Henrietta  Temple,  6*. 


Lothair,  6*. 
Coningsby,  6s. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6*. 
Venetia,  6s. 


Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  Qs. 
The  Y"oung  Duke,  &c.  6*. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


The  MODERN  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY.    Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume  : — 
Melville's  Gladiators.  2s.  boards;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

  Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd,  cloth. 

 Holmby  House,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

 Interpreter,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

 Kate  Coventry,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

 Queen's  Maries,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Trollope's  Warden,  Is.  Qd.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

 Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

IERNE ;  a  Tale.    By  W:  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  *  Realities  of 
Irish  Life.'  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

The   HOME   at   HEATHERBRAE ;   a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Everley.'   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 

Ivors,  8s.  Qd. 

Katharine  Ashton,  3s.  Qd. 


Amy  Herbert,  2s. Qd. 
Gertrude,  2s.  Qd. 
The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  Qd. 
Experience  of  Lite,  2s.  Qa, 
Cleve  Hall,  Ss.  Qd. 


Margaret  Percival,  5s. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  4s.  Qd. 
Ursula,  4s.  Qd. 


STORIES  and  TALES.     By  E.  M.  Sewell,     Comprising:— Amy 

Herbert;  Gertrude;  The  Earl's  Daughter ;  The  Experience  of  Life;  Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Percival;  Laneton  Parsonage; 
and  Ursula,  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box,  price  42s. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo,  9s.  6d> 

After  Life  ;  a  Sequel  to '  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  10s.  ed. 

UFCLE  PETER'S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  E.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of '  Amy  Herbert/  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 
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THE  GIANT ;  A  Witch's  Story  for  English  Boys.    By  the  same 

Author  and  Editor.   Pep.  8vo.  price  5s. 
WONDERFUL  STOEIES  from  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 

Adapted  and  arranged  by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 

by  the  Rev.  G.  AV.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.   Square  post  8vo.  6s. 
A  VISIT  to  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.    Reprinted,  with  some 

Additions,  from  Fraser's  Magazine.   Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  Gd. 
BEC&EE'S  GALLUS  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 

with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
BECKEK'S  CHAEICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 

Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
CABINET  EDITION  of  NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whyte 

iViELVTLLE:— 

The  GL A DIATOES,  OS.  HOLMBT  HOUSE,  5S. 

DiGrBY  Grand,  5s.  Good  for  Nothing,  6s. 

Kate  Coventry,  5s.  The  Queen's  Maries,  6s. 

Geneeal  Bounce,  5s.  The  Interpreter,  5s. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.   Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  3s. 

OUE  CHILDEEN'S  STOEY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  B\  the  Author 
of  '  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  '  Pictures  in  Tyrol,'  &c.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  10s.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

THOMAS  MOOEE'S  POETICAL  WOEKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions  :— 
Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  35s. 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 
Ruby  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 
Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 
People's  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  10s.  Gd. 
MOOEE'S  IEISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 

from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 
Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 
MOOEE'S  LALLA  EOOKH.    Tenniel's  Edition,  with   68  Wood 

Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Pep.  4to.  21s. 
SOUTKEY'S  POETICAL  WOEKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.    Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  EOME ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  16mo.  4s.  Gd. 
Lord  Macaulay' s  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome.    With  90  Illustrations  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  S chare.  Pep.  4to.  21s. 
Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome, 

with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16moJ0s.6d. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imperial  16mo.  7s.  Qd. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

POEMS  OF  BYGONE  YEARS.     Edited  by  the  Author  of  'Amy 

Herbert,'  &c.  Pep.  8vo.  price  5s. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Ingelow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

EUCHARIS  ;  a  Poem.  By  F.  Keginald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  *  Alice  Rushton,  and  other  Poems '  and  '  Glaphyra,  and  other 
Poems/   Fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  Qd. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  "Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

The  MAD  WAR  PLANET,   and  other  POEMS.     By  William 

Howitt,  Author  of  '  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,'  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

MOPSA  the  FAIRY.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Pp.  256,  with  Eight 
Illustrations  engraved  on  "Wood.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A  STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.    By  Jean  Ingelow.  Third 

Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 
WORKS  by  EDWARD  YARDLEY:— 

Fantastic  Stoeies.  Fcp.  Ss.Qd. 
Melusine  and  othee  Poems.  Fcp.  5s. 

Hoeace's  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Supplementaet  Stoeies  and  Poems.   Fcp.  3s.  Qd. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Illusteations,  6  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

HORATII  OPERA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefully  corrected  Text, 
Marginal  References,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Yonge,  M.A.    Square  18mo.  4s.  Qd. 

HORATII  OPERA.    Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 

English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge.  Svo.  21s. 
The  J2NEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.    By  John 

Conington,  MJL.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 
ARUNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Xusus  canori. 

Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Deuey,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H.  J. Hodgson, 

M.A.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

HUNTING  SONGS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  VERSES.     By  R.  E. 

Egeeton  Waebueton.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS ;  a  complete  Accouct,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).  Svo.  21s. 
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The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon- shooting,  &c.  By  Mabksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

The  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.   By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 

coloured;  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 

Edition ;  with  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14s. 
A  BOOK  on  ANGLING ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 

in  every  branch.  By  Francis  Francis.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 

and  15  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  BOOK  of  the  ROACH.    By  Greville  Fennell,  of <  The  Field.' 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 
WILCOCKS'S  SEA-FISHERMAN;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 

Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets, 

and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  80 

Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
HORSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtgram,  XV.  the  King's 

Hussars.    With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  very 

numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  15s. 
The  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOUND.    By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 
A  PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING.    By  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 
STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.    By  the  same.   Imp.  8vo.  with 

13  Plates,  15s. 

REMARKS  on  HORSES'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 
same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd, 

ROBBINS'S  CAVALRY  CATECHISM,  or  Instructions  on  Cavalry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Out-post  Duty,  Cavalry 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Cavalry.  12mo.  5s. 

BLAINE'S  VETERINARY  ART;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S.L. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  HORSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Yotjatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  Gd. 

The  DOG.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenge.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd, 

The  GREYHOUND.  By  Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd, 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.    By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister- at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
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A  DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth,  or  70s.  half-bd.  in  rnssia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Travebs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. ;  or  separately, 
Part  I.  Peace,!*!.  Part  II.  War,  18s. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.  Twenty-third  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  price  7s.  6c?. 

PEWTNER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER  ;  A  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificers'  Work ;  with 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes, 
and  a  copious  Index.  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Porm  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Pep.  3s.  Qd. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 

Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 
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